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From the London Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser. 
RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN DEPU- 
TATION 


BY THE BRITISH CONFERENCE, JuLY 30, 1857. 


At half-past ten o’clock, according to previous 
arrangement, the doors of the Conference were 
thrown open,—the preachers retaining possession 
of the body of the chapel, while a large number of 
highly respectable laymen and ladies occupied the 
amphitheatrical pews. — 

The Hymn commencing, ‘‘ Father, we at thy 
footstool seek,” having been sung, the Rev. Geo. 
Osborn offered up @ most appropriate and jmpres- 
sive prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. Hannah said—He had the honor 
last year, in company with his dear friend, Mr. 
Jobson, of representing the British Conference at 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America, which 
was held in the city of Indianapolis, in the State of 
Indiana. He felt also much gratitude in saying 
that theiz.message.of fraternal charisy was most 
affectionately received,—that their brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic manifested the most fer- 
vent disposition to be one with themselves in all 
that related to Christian truth and charity,—that 
the General Conference resolved to appoint a depu- 
tation to visit this Conference, and, for that pur- 
pose, they selected two of their most eminent and 
beloved men, the Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D., 
one of the seven bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and the Rey. John M’Clintock, D. D. 
He had the great honor of introducing those breth- 
ren beloved to the present Conference. (Hear.) 

* Bishop Simpson and Dr. M’Clintock then ad- 
vanced towards the President of the Conference, 
who cordially shook them by the hand, amid the 
applause of the meeting. 

The letter of the General Conference of the M. 
E. Church in the United States was then read, 
when the President of the British Conference, Rev. 
F. A. West, said—Bishop Simpson, you have al- 
ready received the tokens and assurances of the 
fraternal and affectionate regard of this Conference. 
We accept the address, just read, with great satis- 
faction, and hail your appearance among us as our 
brethren in Christ. We shall be happy to receive 
your further communication, and I trust that you 
will feel that you are addressing those who are 
your brethren. (Hear.) 

Bishop Simpson then said—Mr. President, I feel 
this morning that I have been indeed highly hon- 
ored in being sent as a representative of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, to aid in bearing their fraternal and 
filial greetings to the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in Great Britain. I desire to thank you, sir, and, 
through you, my fathers and brethren constituting 
this body, for that uniform courtesy with which they 
have received myself and my colleague, and for the 
most cordial welcome which they have given us wher- 
ever and whenever we have been permitted to asso- 
ciate with them. But, sir, the mission on which 
we have been sent is of no personal character. 
We have been charged to say to your body, that 
we thank you for having sent to us, last year, 
your highly honored deputation. Though, for a 


which our Founder was pleased to give us, you will 
allow me to refer to,—ascribing all the glory to 
the great Head of the church. 

In the branch of the Methodist Church which 
we now represent,—the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,—which is principally found in the north- 
ern States of America, but which also includes a 
small slip of territory in the southern States,—we 
now have a little more than 800,000 members. 
(Hear.) We number between 5,000 and 6,000 
traveling ministers, and a little over 6,000 local 
preachers, besides a number of exhorters, such as 
are found among you. God has given us these 
through the agency of the same doctrines and gen- 
eral usages as are cultivated by you. It may be 
proper for me to say, that not only are these num- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but there 
are others in our country who bear the name of 
Methodists, and who must be taken into account, 
in estimating the growth of general Methodist in- 
fluence in the United States. Thirteen years ago 
it was our lot, also, to pass through several trials, 
—(hear,)—and, as you are aware, incidents, which 
I need not now detail, springing out of the great 
fact of the existence of slavery, led to a serious 
disruption in our church. 

The church of our fathers has been an anti-sla- 
very church from the day it was planted by John 
Wesley to the present day. Before any other 
denominations had introduced a rule on the sub- 
ject, it placed among its fundamental rules one 
which could not be altered without much difficulty, 
and which stated that it was contrary to Christian 
doctrine and fellowship to buy or sell any man, 
woman, or child, with intention to enslave them. 
That was the first great declaration on the subject ; 
and, from the commencement of our economy till 
1844, there stood the question in our Discipline :— 
‘*‘ What shall be done for the extirpation of sla- 
very?’’ It was asked, repeatedly and substantive- 
ly, before all our Conferences; and the answer 
was,—‘* We areas much as ever convinced of the 
great evil of slavery.”’ That question and answer 
stood in our Discipline, and they were circulated 
east, west, north and south. We do not claim 
that we have always seen the most elearly what 
could be done ; nor do we claim that we have al- 
ways done the best things; but we do claim 
that the mind of the church has looked steadily 
from its beginning, upward, in one single direction, 
which was,—** What can be done for the extinc- 
tion of slavery?’’ Among us, good and wise men 
have sometimes differed as to the best means of ac- 
complishing this object ; but the church has never 
wavered as to the great purpose,—(hear,)—and it 
is a singular fact, that, from the formation of 
that church until the present day, no man has ever 
arisen in its councils and asked to have that ques- 
tion removed from our Discipline. (Applause.) 
In the progress of events, it so happened that our 
General Conference, by a large majority, felt itself 
called upon to take measures to resist what it be- 
lieved to be a spirit of the extension of slavery 
among us, by its introduction into our Episcopacy. 
We were warned that, if we did take any such 
measures, we should lose a large portion of our 
communion. We hoped that that would not be 
the case. Good men trembled, feared, prayed, and 























few years, there.had been no communications of 
this kind between us; and, though, according to 
the strict principles of courtesy, you might have 
delayed until a deputation had been sent, after 

the visit of our highly esteemed friend, Dr. Dixon ; 
yet, passing by this matter of etiquet, you did us 

the honor to send another delegation, who endear- 
ed themselves to us by their public ministrations, 
by their social qualities, and by their private de- 
portment; and we hailed them as gentlemen, min- 
isters, and Wesleyans worthy of the name of their 
great Founder. I rejoice in being able to congratu- 
late you, as well as the Methodists on our side of 
the ocean, on the fact, that the troubles to which 
your Conference alluded in the address to us, have 
all paseed away. There were some little clouds 
gathering at that time on the political horizon ; 
and, in other days, possibly even half a century 
ago, ere Christianity had so fully influenced the 
public mind, those difficulties might have led to 
serious results; and we rejoice that, through the 
increased spread of Christian principle, and the 
fact that wise and good men have been at the head 
of the councils of both nations, the difficulties be- 
tween us were amicably settled, and England and 
America now stand side by side as the two great 
Protestant nations.. (Applause.) And I rejoice 
that, coming on a mission of this kind, I can see 
in itan additional bond to unite together American 
and English hearts. (Hear.) You are no small 


wept ; a day of general fasting and prayer was ap- 
pointed ; committees were furmed to see what 
could be done; and, after fasting, and praying, 
and thinking, and weeping together, they finally 
said, ‘*‘ Come what will, slavery shall not extend 
amongus.’’ (Applause.) They took such a step 
that, in the next year, between 400,000 and 500,- 
000 members left our communion, and organized 
themselves into a separate church. We lost by that 
one act of resisting the progress of the spirit of 
slavery among us, more members than you ever 
had in the Methodist body in Great Britain. It 
was a painful task ; andnothing but a firm convic- 
tion of duty and as firm a reliance in God's bless- 
ing could have led us to take such a step as was 
then taken. This was the cause of our losing so 
many members. Before that time we numbered 
between eleven and twelve hundred thousand mem- 
bers. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, now 
contains 600,000 members. There are some small- 
er Methodist bodies, which make the whole number 
of Methodists of the United States,—not mere ad- 
hefents, or children, but communicants alone,— 
amount to one million and a half. 

The question may arise, how came it that we 
have had so large an increase, while you have 
had so small an increase, comparatively? I an- 
swer, it is not because of our doctrines, for they 
are the same; nor is it because of our usages, for 








body on this side of the great Atlantic ; nor are 


they are very much the same; nor because of a 
different spirit among us, for we have precisely the 


wea small body on the western side ; and, though | same spirit, because we received it from you. 
we constitute but a small portion of the whole | (Hear.) Iam delighted, sir, to walk in Old Eng- 


number of the citizens of the two great nations, 
yet, as we shake hands with you, and other de- 
nominationsexchange the same greetings, English 
and American minds will be drawn closer together, 
difficulties will vanish, and it will be found that 
peace, find amity, and concord will be greatly pro- 
moted by these missions of love. (Hear.) I assure 
you, sir, that, so far as I understand the heart of 
Methodism on the western side of the Atlantic, it 
sincerely prays that now, henceforth, and forever, 
peace may exist between England and America. 
(Applause.) But, as Wesleyans, we rejoice that 
these bonds of love and friendship are strengthen- 
ing*between us. There is apowerin unity. Since 
you received a delegation from us before, you have 
passed through times of trouble. The pure gold 
among you has been tried in the fire. But I beg 
leave to assure you, that in all your afflictions we 
have been afflicted ; and in all your trials we sym- 
pathized with you ; and, at the moment when the 
cloud seemed to overshadow you, we lifted up our 
hearts and prayers to God that it might be dis- 
persed, and that the sun of righteousness, in all its 
brightness, might shine upon you again. I rejoice 
that the cloud has passed away; that times of 
prosperity have returned; and that, in standing 
among you, I am permitted to see and hear that 
your institutions are in vigorous operation, that 
you stand by the old landmarks of Methodism, and 
that the faith of the fathers is still held by their 
sons in the ministry. (Hear.) For ourselves, al- 
low me to say, that we are endeavoring to follow 
in the same footsteps. We hold the same doc- 
trines which were taught by our illustrious Found- 
er, and by yours. We read the same writings ; 
we hold by the same great principles,—the doc- 
trines of the depravity of the human heart, of re- 
demption by Christ, the necessity of justification 
by faith in the atonement of the Son of God, the 
clear and indubitable witness of the Spirit, purity 
of heart, and personal responsibility,—these are 
clearly set forth in ours and stand Idly in the 
ministrations of our pulpits; creed, and, so far as 
I know, on these great principles, there is acarcely 
a dissenting thought in all our bodies. As to our 
usages, though there are some differences, yet still 
our great principles of movement are one and the 
same. We have the same itinerant ministry, 
limited, however, to two, instead of three years, as 
with yoarselves ; we have the same class meetings, 
the same prayer meetings, the same kind of Con- 
ference sessions, the same love feasts ; and all the 
other institutions of Methodism, as received from 
our Founder, are vigorously and efficiently in 
movement smong us. The result of the system 


| land. 


(Hear.) It is the land which I read of in 
the days of my boyhood,—its warriors, its states- 
men, its poets, its philosophers, according to my 
humble opportunities, have all been known to me 
asalad. I have had an anxious desire, from the 
days when I wandered over the green hills of my 
native land, that if God should permit me to live, I 
might some day visit Old England. (Hear.) And 
I have come here,—I have wandered among your 
monuments,—I have gone through your Westmin- 
ister Abbey,—I have felt, as it were, all around me 
the spirits of the mighty dead, gathered in solemn 
conclave, and I have listened in soul to their accents 
of grandeur and glory; but none of these have 
touched my heart like the interesting reminiscen- 
ces of Wesleyan Methodism. The other day, [had 
the privilege of visiting the little town of Epworth, 
and of standing on the ground of that old rectory, 
pulled or rather burned down,—the site of the 
house in which Mr. Wesley was born ;—I went to 
the old church, and saw the baptismal font in 
which he was baptized, and standing by his father’s 
tombstone, I saw where he had stood, when turn- 
ed out of the church, to call sinners to repentance 
in the open air. I thence went to Leeds; the old 
church (chapel) indeed, was pulled down; but I 
stood on the spot where, in 1769, Mr. Wesley rose 
and read the letter from the little handful of Meth- 
odists who first went from Limerick to America, 
which told of the spread of the work of God, of 
their trying to build a church, and of their desire 
for a minister; and where he asked, ‘* Who will 
goto America?’’ In reply, two young men, of 
the spirit of the young men now around me, stood 
forth and said, ** We will,’’ and Pilmoor and 
Boardman were sent to our country with £50 to 
lay the foundation of American Methodism. Thus 
we received Methodism from you. You sent us also 
Asbury, who, with Coke, gave us our present form 
of government ; and in the footsteps of your early 
English Methodiem we are still treading. 

Then if you ask the cause of our increase? I 
answer—It seems to me that we have been 
blessed with this increase because we have had be- 
fore us a clear field, unoccupied by old and over- 
shadowing institutions. In the midst of old or- 
ganizations, it is noteasy for a new one to grow to 
any great size or strength. I have seen, in the 
thick forests, vigorous sprouts shooting up, which 
did not attain the gigantic proportions they seem- 
ed to promise ; but, because they have remained 
in the shade, and have not been permitted to drink 
in heaven’s own light or to absorb the moisture of 
the rains of heaven, have been dwarfed in their 
growth and have never reached fulness of stature. 











‘So have we seen it in spiritual things. You have! 
\labored under difficulties with which we have not 
had tocontend. (Hear.) Ours isa new country. 
In some respects we are almost a new race ;—yet 
/not a new race; for whatever are your excellen- 
cies here,—and they are many,—you have given 
us them, and whatever your defects, you have 
igiven us them also. Whatever may be the spirit 
of good or evil which pervades Old Ireland, we 
have it among us; the spirit of the Scotch also 
| pervades our assemblies; we have the French and 
'German elements, and it seems as if God had 
thrown together a kind of conglomeration of all 
the elements in the world, upon the shores of our 
Western Continent. As to the design of all this, 
different minds may be led to different speculations; 
it is enough for me, as an American, to say that 
we think that God is about to give us all the 
glories of the Old World in superior perfection in 
the new. But in all these elements we recognize 
the English one as the greatest. IfI studied the 
American mind through English spectacles, I 
should be apt to say, in making up a title page, that 
it was a small edition of the English mind modified 
and abridged ; and in looking at it through Amer- 
ican spectacles, I should say, in large letters, 
‘* English mind,” and add, just below, ‘‘ second 
edition, revised and enlarged.’’ [Cheers.] 
Leaving these pleasantries, there is this great 
fact that we have a clear field before us; we are at 
liberty to preach to all people in all places. We 
enter on the soil as soon as anybody; we build 
churches as early as anybody; and, having a full 
opportunity of reaching the public ear, we should 
think that our doctrines and usages were defective 
if they did not show corresponding fruit. There is 
not only a clear field, but we are uninfluenced by 
the pressure of old opinions and old institutions. 
An Englishman, when he visits America, is*liable 
to be led into error as to the tendencies of the 
American mind, and I know, also, that Americans 
are liable to form imperfect notions of the English 
mind. Whatever may be said, one peculiarity has 
struck me as the great distinction between the 
English and American mind, standing out in bold 
relief, viz., that there is, necessarily, in the Eng- 
lish mind, a feeling of conservatism, of which we 
in America know very little. The reason is that 
you have a great past,a glorious past. We feel 
its power, I have alluded to it;—and look at the 
result. You wander amongst your old old abbeys, 
monasteries, and churches; and I have seen 
nothing in your island of modern date so beautiful 
as these old edifices; and they have taught me 
this,—that the men of former centuries were 
giants, in many respects,—wise, great, and good 
men. You have your heroes, your statesmen, 
your theologians ;—you are not living on a floor 
or platform on which the present only is visible, 
but there seem to be rising above you the galleries 
of the past, looking down upon you, and seeming 
to say to you, in every turn of your pathway,— 
‘* Listen to the instructions of the past ; follow in 
the footsteps of antiquity; depart not from the 
old ways.’’ The Englishman drinks in this spirit ; 
it comes down like the sunlight and the air, and 
the pressure of the atmosphere; and it has this 
tendency,—I know it is so, for ever since I came 


to England, I fancy I have been more conservative 
myself. [Laughter] But you must must make 
allowances for us on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We have not the pressure of this great past upon 
us. We have, indeed, a young past; we talk 
about antiquities, indeed ; and some go on pilgrim- 
ages to see Plymouth Rock, where 250) years ago, 
our forefathers landed, and they consider it an- 
tiquity. ‘These may be small in English eyes, but 
they are all the antiquities we have. We have 
nothing in the far past, to make us reverence it, 
nothing to command admiration; for we are living 
in a new world, and some of us, though young, 
can remember days since which great empires 
have been planted. Some of our States have be- 
come mighty since the days of our childhood. We 
have seen forests hewn down ; we have seen new 
roads cut ; we have seen rivers bridged; we have 
seen cities the foundations of which were laid since 
we grew up to manhood, now among the largest 
in the world, whose rise was almost as if it had 
been the work of magic. One city, founded not 
thirty years ago, now contains 130,000 inhabi- 
tants. And this is the way in which the world is 
moving among us. It is impossible to write a geog- 
raphy of the country; for before it drops from the 
press, it is entirely outof date. [Laughter.] 

Now, what must be the effect? It is this; 
—the old pioneer goes out to a western settlement, 
he cuts down the forest, he builds huts, people 
fullow him, a settlementis gathered, and by and by 
a convention is held, and the territory becomes a 
State ; and its star takes its place among the other 
stars of our great galaxy; and thus every pioneer 
father feels as if he could himself make a govern- 
ment. [Laughter.] The results of all this is, that | 
we do not feel the trammels of the past; it may be | 
ill, it may be unfortunate, and it may perhaps lead 
us into ultraisms, or to what you would term Yan- 
kee notions. We are inventing all the time, and 
if it be nothing more than wooden nutmegs,—but 
occasionally we light on something better. But, 
with this state of mind, do you not see, that when 
a theory is brought to us, we examine it not at all 
in the light of the past, or of precedent, or of an- 
tiquity ; but we constantly are inquiring, ‘Is it 
true? Is it right? Is it good? If itis, there is no 
reason why we should not espouse it.’? The Wes- 
leyan minister goes out into our settlements, and 
preaches the grand doctrines of the gospel ; and 
when the young men and women of the land are 
converted, they see no reason why they should not 
at once identify their fortunes with the Methodist 
Church. But, in an old, settled country, the young 
people awakened and converted, would, under the 
pressure of old family connections and the over- 
shadowing influences of old churches and old 
usages, be led to say, ‘* Notwithstanding we have 
been blessed, and saved, and benefited, among this 
people, we will stay in the churches where our 
fathers and mothers lived and died.’’ In this way 
you are deprived of the fruit of your labors, whilst 
among us, we not only cut down the harvest but 
gather itinto our own garners. [Hear.] 

But there is another reason,—the emigration 
from yourselves to our land. The Methodism 
of which I have spoken as having grown 60 
large, is not simply the result of preaching and 
labor on our side of the water. There is, indeed, 
not a minister in this very Conference who has not 
labored for us : you are preaching here, but sending 
us members; you are all the time losing a stream 
that is flowing over to our shores to swell our num- 
bers. You labor, and we enter into your labors; 
and if you labor for us, and we gather the fruit of 
our own labors too, it would be ashame for us if 
we did not grow more rapidly than yourselves. 
But I rejoice that you are growing too. It has 
seemed to be singular that you are a!l able to main- 
tain your strength and power, and are growing as 
you are, in the midst of all this pressure and all 
the agitations which have so powerfully shaken 
you from within. The last census which our gov- 
ernment took,—and we were not prepared to ex- 
pect the announcement, for we still spoke of our- 
selves as a young body,—revealed this great fact, 















































that of all the church edifices, embracing Protes- 


tants and Romanists, in the United States of 
America, we, the Methodist family, had almost 
one-third of the entire number; and though our 
buildings were not as costly as some, yet the value 
of our church property was more than that of any 
other denomination in America. These facts show 
the powerful influence which the Methodist family, 
can exercise. I said that we, as Methodists, have 
a million and a half of members; the Baptists 
have 1,200,000 ; the Congregationalists, 600,000 ; 
the Roman Catholics, 2,000,000; though it must 
be stated that these latter are not members, in our 
and the proper sense of the phrase, namely, as com- 
municants; and the Protestant Episcopalians 
number 130,000. Here we have the relative posi- 
tion of the different bodies. Now, the church 
buildings bear somewhat the same relation. I 
suppose we have about 16,000 church edifices, 
larger or smaller; the Baptists, 14,000 or 15,000; 
and the other denominations have from 5,000 to 
6,000, or from that downwards to less than 1,000 
each. I shail not speak of educational matters; 
that I leave to my colleague, who has devoted 
his life, labors, and pen to literary pursuits, 
and he is, therefore, more fitted to that task. 
But I simply say, that whilst we are trying to 
increase our numbers, we are not only aiming 
to spread the foundation, but, by God's grace, 
to raise the summit so high that no clouds 
shall darken or obscure it, but that a perpetual 
sunshine shall settle on its head. (Applause.) 


I admire your system. You are more sys- 
tematic; but there is the same warm heart in 
Methodism here as elsewhere. Your system has 
displayed itself in missionary operations beyond 
ours. We have done something ; but notso much 
as you havedone. I hope, however, we shall fol- 
low you, with more equal steps, by and by. At 
present there is this difference in our cimcumstan- 
ees. Your land is filled with population; your 
cities are built; your ground is circumscribed ; 
and all you can dois by the extension of your 
work abroad. It isnotsowith us. Sincemyown 
short day—for it was my lot to be born in a western 
frontier, where the Indian tribes were sti!l roam- 
ing but a few miles distant—TI have seen the 
frontier of our country extend between 1,500 and 
2,000 miles westward. This being the case, we 
were obliged to follow the population. Methodist 
ministers have gone after the settler, and where 
the latter built his cabin, the former would tie his 
horse to a tree, and, taking his Bible and hymn 
book out of his saddle-bags, would preach Carist 
crucified. Hosts of the Irish Romanist population 
have been poured upon our shores ; with hundreds 
and thousands of Germans; and now, unless we 
have missionary operations among them, they will 
overwhelm us. We do not need to go out to the 
world ; for the world is coming to us, to be evan- 
gelized. (Applause.) We must supply them 
with ministers, or we shall be borne down. In 
this country I think the Sabbath of the Continent 
has been partially introduced among you; and I 
think your Conference has been among the fore- 
most in a noble opposition to it. Itis coming 
among us also, and with greater force. The Ger- 
mans are bringing their lax notions of the Sab- 
bath ;—their theaters, amusements, and festivals 
are being established on God’s holy day ; and we 
cannot save our land from corruption but by sup- 
plying it with a gospel ministry. I was recently 
in Hanover, the reigning monarch there being 
from your own noble stock. The Grand Duke 
Constantine was visiting the royal family; and, 
on the Lord's day, in the evening, a grand concert 


was given, and there was the sound of music, and. 


dancing, in which the nobility joined,—and that 
on God’s holy day. That kindof Sabbath is com- 
ing upon us, unless we resist it. We are sending 
missionaries to these Germans, and in the Provi- 
dence of God, a very remarkable work has begun 
among the German population. A Doctor of 
Pilosophy from the German Universities, with his 
mind fall of Neology, came to America; he 
lodged in a Methodist family ; went to a Method- 
ist camp meeting,—and on the subject of camp 
meetings, I would say to this Conference, that 
while charged with extravagance, we think out- 
door preaching, whether on wharves of the cities 
or in the fields, essential to the conversion of the 
hosts thrown amongst us. (Applause.) At the 
camp meeting the Doctor was awakened, and, 
soon after, converted toGod. He was a man of 
learning, and occupied a tutorship in one of the 
He entered our ministry, and asked for 
the liberty of preaching in the German language, 
having a heart beating warm for his brethren. 
He commenced, and for a time but little fruit ap- 
peared; he started a paper in the German lan- 
guage; and he slowly and gradually raised a 
small society. But that work has grown; and 
now, we have 100 ministers preaching in the Ger- 
man language, and we have 1,100 or 1,200 members 
who worship in that language; and of that num- 
ber, perhaps, from a fourth to a sixth, are said to 
be converted Romanists. 


colleges. 


I desire here to explain what may seem an 
intrusion,—that whilst we are forming a Conference 
in Germany, it is not from rivalry, or because we 
would trench upon your labors, but because God 
sent the Germans amongst us. You had no field 
for them. Among us, they were converted. At- 
tending the early ministry of Dr. Nast, was a 
young German, who went to scoff and take notes 
of Dr. Nast’s sermon, for purposes of merriment ; 
but when he took out his pencil God made notes 
on his heart ; the tears stole from his eyes, the 
pencil fell from his fingers, and when he was asked 
for his report by his companions, he said, ‘* That 
is aman of God,’’ and his associates were so en- 
raged that they gave him a physical chastisement 
at the door of the church. But that did not take 
the awakening out of his heart ; he was soon con- 
verted, and he felt a longing to preach the gospel 
to his brethren in his fatherland. The converted 
Germans sent letters to their friends at home; 
and you may imagine the effect! The old man 
and woman would be gathered around the family 
hearth, and as the letter from their son in America 
was read, the old man would sit listening, and the 
mother would sit with tears in her eyes to hear 
from her son that he was well and had got a home 
and a family springing up,—that he had been to 
a Methodist church and had heard a gospel ser- 
mon,—and that it had pleased God to awaken him 
and to forgive his sins through faith in Jesus 
Christ. This would prove an unexpected sermon 
to them,—this news of the conversion of their 
dear boy; and all the minister's preaching for 
years would not make such an impression as that 
short letter; it was a living witness among them 
of the power of God to salvation. The polite 
could not stop these letters; they might stop min- 
isters, examine goods, and imprison men, but these 
letters, like the snow flakes floating in the air, on 
a winter’s day, would dropdown uponall. These 
letters had crossed the Atlantic, and had begun 
to evangelize that land, whose inhabitants now 
called to the American Methodists, as the com- 
pany at New York called to John Wesley—** Send 
us men,” ‘* Come over and help us.’? We sent 
the misssionaries, and God has raised up a Mis- 
sionary Conference, and we have established a 
Book Concern there. WhenI met the superin- 
tendent of our missions in Germany, he said, 


‘¢ We are publishing a religious paper, tracts, and 
small books, in Germany; and not only has our 
publishing department paid ite expenses, but it 
has netted £100.’’ That isasmall amount, but 
it is the result of missionary labor and would be 
applied to missionary purposes. 

You have heard of our missionaries to Africa; 
and God is raising up a great nation to redeem 
Africa. We have worked among the Indians 
of our western frontiers, though with but little 
fruit ; and lately we have started missions in Nor- 
way. How came we to pass thither? Not from 
a grasping disposition, though we Americans, like 
you British people, love to lay our arms over all 
the earth, and while you would annex one half of 
the world, we would annex the other; but from the 
same feeling. The Scandinavians came over to 
us; one of them was converted, and, ten years 
since, commenced preaching in a Bethel ship. 
The old ship has worn out ; and, the day before I 
| sailed hither, I preached in a new ship built in its 
stead. I once heard the minister say, that such 
was the anxiety of the people to hear the word of 
God, that a protracted meeting we had commenc- 
ed, lasted every night but Saturday for six years. 
| From that Bethel ship God has raised us thirty 
| ministers in the Scandinavian language ; and last 
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jautumn I formed an entire District of Norwegian 
ministers in America. We did not wish to go to 
Norway; we had no thought of it; but one of 
our converts went home full of love and fire ; and, 
without being sent by the Missionary Society, he 
told the story of the cross, as soon as he landed ; 
the people wept, some were converted, and the cry 
/came, ** Send a missionary ;’’ and now we have 
three there, and they have raised up native helpers 
and God has opened a door for a work, though to 
a limited degree. We have a church of fifty 
; members at one place, and of 107 at another. I 
| visited these churches, and at one of them I spoke 
through an interpreter ; and, as Mr. Young knows, 
from his experience in the South Sea, it is not so 
easy to preach in that way as in one’s own 
tongue. On a Monday evening the vast crowd 
could not get into the house; and as I spoke of 
Jesus and the resurrection, and the great doctrines 
of the Christian faith, the tears rolled down, sobs 
were heaved from many bosoms; all the signs of 
emotion that I have seen in our own country and 
in yours, were exhibited; and I said, ‘* Thank 
God that in England and America, in Ireland and 
Norway, Methodism the world over is one and the 
same.’’ I mention this to show why we are in 
those fields,—not to interfere with you, but to aid 
in your work of evangelizing the world. 

I must now allude to another subject, be- 
cause I wish to correct a published report of a 
speech which I delivered at Cork. I have no fault 
to find with the reporter ; I never yet was reported 
accurately ; or if I have been, I never made a 
ispeech of which I was not ashamed when I read 
it. [Laughter.] One reason is, because I speak 
very rapidly ; and another is, I have some emotion ; 
—I have that from Ireland,—and it prompts me 
to great energy of speech ; and, besides, the re- 
porter was not acquainted with our peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and in copying names and other mat- 
ters, it was easy to fall into error. I had not an 
opportunity of correcting the report. It was 
published afterwards in the Watchman greatly 
improved. The speech had reference to the sub- 
ject of slavery. Iwas saying that while these 
branches of Methodism existed, there was no offi- 
cial intercourse between our church and the 
Church South; though personally, we met as 
friends. I was speaking of our position on the 
slavery question,—that we were recognized in the 
southern country as an anti-slavery church ,—and 
I proceeded to give some evidence of this, when I 
made statements as to the Missouri Conference. 
I was made tosay, that we were compelled to 
change the place of the Conference, because there 
were not members enough willing to attend to 
compose the Conference. What I said was, that I 
would have gone, and that my brethren of the 
Conference would have gone, but the citizens of 
the town gave us notice not to come, and we had 
not friends to entertain the Conference. It was 
pot that the Conference itself was not willing, but 
that the people who had before invited them to 
come, now invited them to stay athome. We 
therefore thought it proper to change the place, 
not out of fear, not out of timidity,—for they are 
bold spirits in that country; but simply because 
there were no homes for us in that place, and 
other places were offered. I also said, that a 
young man under my care, who had been sent as 
a preacher to the State of Missouri, and had been 
seized under the pretext that he was an escaped 
convict; that he was dragged from the pulpit, 
taken more than a hundred miles with his feet tied 
under a horse, and that although, when he arrived 
at the penitentiary, and the truth was made 
/ known, he was set at liberty, yet these cruelties 
resulted in his death. ‘The reporter made me say 
that the young man was in my bishopric. Now, 
in America we have no separate dioceses. Mine 
is the same as Bishop Waugh’s or Bishop Janes’s, 
| and it reaches from the northeast corner of Maine 
to the southeast of California, only about 5,000 
miles. [Laughter.] Itis all one charge, and we 
travel it alternately and in succession. The young 
man was under my charge, not as a bishop, but 
in a college, and went from the college into the 
ministry, aod after traveling a few years, was thus 
grossly treated. I correct these statements, that 
the right version may go across the water. 

I said that we are an anti-slavery church, 
and are known assuch, East, North, South, and 
West; and I trust we shall never be known as any- 
thing else. This declaration is not made for an 
English audience. I will read you a little extract 
from our Pastoral Address, made to our members 
by the last General Conference,—to show you, 
that I do not teach one doctrine bere, while our 
church holds another yonder. The Conference 
directed on the motion of my colleague, Dr. 
M’Clintock, that that Pastoral Address,—produced 
by a committee from all parts of our church,— 
should be published in all our church papers. It 
is as follows :—‘‘ The position of our church from 
the beginning has been that of an anti-slavery 
church ; and in both slave and free States, this is 
our present attitude. So we are regarded by pro- 
slavery men, as the persecution of our ministers 
in some parts of our work and the apparent neces- 
sity of changing the seat of one of our Confer- 
ences, in order to avoid the notified violence of a 
mob, clearly prove. The subject has been largely 
discussed in our periodicals, patiently considered in 
the committee on slavery, and has occupied a large 
portion of the time of the General Conference, 
where it has been debated, as you have seen, with 
the greatest freedom. With its action upon this 
subject you are already acquainted. The debates 
brought out fully the fact, that none of the mem- 
bers of the General Conference entertained pro- 
slavery sentiments, and that little or no mercenary 
slaveholding exists, in the church. And the effect 
of such action upon the interests of the Border 
Conferences, probably alone prevented a constitu- 
tional majority from voting to recommend a change 
of our General Rule on the subject of slavery. 
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.| On this subject be temperate and firm; resisting 


evil, not with carnal weapons,’’ but with immor- 














God to the pulling down of strongholds.’ That 
is the position of our church. We show that all 
sin is inconsistent with being truly members of the 
body of Christ. I know that wrong impressions 
prevail here, in many quarters, with regard to the 
true position of our*church. As you, on this side 
of the water, have very kind friends, who in times 
of trouble, intermeddle in your matters, and cir- 
culate strange reports, so, on the other side of the 
water, there are those who think it a Christian 
Juty to do the same, in order to pull down our be- 
loved Methodism, and they publish statements 
which cannot possibly be reconciled with facts. I 
rejoice that we stand as one with the Wesleyan 
Methodists of this country. [Hear.] At our 
last General Conference, we received a very kind 
and Christian Address and congratulation from 
the Congregational Bodies of England and Wales, 
rejoicing in what God has done for us, and seek- 
ing for a closer Christian communion ;—to which 
we returned a truly Christian reply. We rejoice 
in being among you; we thank you for your dep- 
utation, and shall rejoice if you, in your wisdom, 
shall see fitto send us another. If you send us 
Dr. Hannah for the third time, we will receive 
him most gladly, or this great traveler, though 
yet a young man, [alluding to the Rev. Robert 
Young,] or this west-efn man, your President, or 
any other brother, we will receive with warm 
hearts, and show him at least something of the 
courtesy which you have shown to us. 

Notwithstanding the attempt of the President 
to restrain any expression of feeling, the bishop 
sat down, at the close of this able, interesting, 
and eloquent address, amid loud and long contin- 
ued applause. 





THEOLOGIANS. 


(The following isan extract from ajoommencement poem, 
delivered by aJ. N. Wilder, a graduate at Rochester Uni- 
versity, N. Y., at the last commencement.] 


Young Theologians, wisely set apart 
To learn the rules of theologic art, 
A few brief words let me address to you, 
I have the pulpit now, and you the pew; 
And all can see at but a single glance, 
How seldom laymen get so good a chance; 
And Doctor Wartanp, with his views of teaching, 
Would have come laymen take a hand at preaching. 
Avoid, I pray you, all approach to rant, 
Or to the meanest of all vices, cant, 
Thought, and not noise, the understanding fills. 
It is the lightning, not the thunder kills. 
And simple truth, in simple words expressed, 
Has been, is now, and ever will be, best. 
Sermons, like wells, should small circumference sweep, 
Be short in their diameter, but—deep. . 
And public prayer, as in the Scriptures taught 
Beyond a cavil, always should be short. 
Had good Saint Peter, in his hour of need, 
Stopped to recite the Calvinistic creed 
As he was sinking through the yielding wave, 
The Galilean sea had been his grave. 
The royal pronoun ws, but seldom touch, 
Quote the original not over much; 
For, with due deference and submiesion meek, 
We all prefer good English to poor Greek. 
Wade not too long through shallows, to begin: 
But over head aud ears jump bravely in. 
Have but one “lastly ’—let that come about 
As soon as thought and feeling have run out. 
But “ fnallies” and “in conclusions” send, 
As was suggested, to one common end. 
With your attainments, ever keep iu view 
That ‘‘ common people’? know a thing or two; 
And can discern between those shops which group 








All of their wares on the outside stoop, 
And lese pretentious ones, whose alcoves deep, 
Their valued fabrics in good order keep. 
Be chaste in manner; throw aside the vile 
Florid, bigh sounding, and “ spread eggle”’ style. 
And would you get an enviable boost, 
Never fly higher than you well can roost. 
Get wisdom, learning ;—all without pretense, 
And with your gettings, get good common sense. 
The broad-brimmed beaver and the white cravat, 
Gold-headed cane, and all things such as that, 
Have had their day; the people now will search 
For the true man, in Physic, Law and Church. 
But one word more, and then my sermon’s done: 
Before you preach, get married, every one. 

— Christian Chronicle. 





DR. BETHUNE ON UTTERANCE., 
Rhetoric, in this large sense, employs our phys-* 
ical faculties of speech and expression, which are 
necessary to our being heard and understood. 
This includes what may be stated under five par- 
ticulars: utterance, articulation, intonation, em- 
phasis, gesture. These have been treated of with 
elaborate minuteness in accessible books on the 
art, and we shall state only a few things which 
have been commonly overlooked, or, in our judg- 
ment, erroneously presented. 


UTTERANCE. 

The orator must emit sound, and with such a 
degree of force as the exigency requires. If he 
cannot make himself heard, his skill in other re- 
spects will be of no avail. The sounding of each 
letter requires a particular motion of the tongue 
and lips, yet the sound so modified is produced by 
the breath passing up from the lungs through the 
larynx; and, if you observe yourself closely, you 
will discover that the force, which expels the 
breath {rom the lungs, as that which draws the air 
into the lungs, originates not in the lungs them- 
selves, but antecedently to their action—where, 
let the physiologist decide; though, as laughter is 
produced by the action of the diaphragm, it would 
seem reasonable that all sound is produced by the 
same cause. Itis enough for us to know that 
such a force is to be exerted by us. This, and the 
method of it, will be exemplified in yourselves, if 
you will pronounce, with deliberateness and some 
exaggeration of effort the word “ ut-terance.”’ 
Etymologists tell us that utterance is out-erance ; 
but if it be so, utterance is far more expressive of 
the meaning. In giving vent to the accented syl- 
lable, you feel that the force comes from below the 
lungs, receiving additional direction from the mus- 
cles about the top of the larynx, and that the 
mouth must be well opened to allow the sound to 
pass out. In ordinary conversation, or when your 
voice is not to go far, little care is requisite; but 
when you have to command the attention of a 
large number, in a larger auditory, the hints thus 
given must not be disobeyed. If the upper part 
of the person, particularly about the waist and 
the throat, be in any way constricted, (nature by 
its bony corselet defends the lungs themselves,) 
the muscles are not allowed full play, and, howev- 
er vigorous be our organization, we utter with dif- 
ficulty, and soon become fatigued. Here, perhaps, 
(we might say, probably,) is the origin of the 
fashion, so prevalent in all ages and among all 
people, of clothing the orator in a loose robe or 
gown. Those of us who are accustomed before 
entering the pulpit to put off coat and vest, and 
indue ourselves with cassock and surplice, which 
covers a relaxation of the waistband, know by ex- 
perience the falsity of that prejudice which con- 

demns the flowing silk as a mere affectation of 
Popish trappings. Not only are ungainliness and 

awkwardness of person concealed, which is the 

more desirable, now that our ros‘ra are open, but 

we inhale and exhale with greater ease; a com- 

fort we sadly miss when compelled to speak sono- 

rously in the pillory of our ordinary dress. Those 

oratrices who aadress public assemblies on their 

rights to our popular privileges and bifurcated in- 

teguments, when they must part with that ‘* most 

excellent thing in woman,” her ‘sweet, low 

voice,”’ discredit, I believe, by practice as well as 

precept, the mysterious compress, which we dare 





tal truths—‘‘ weapons that are mighty through 


not indicate but by the classic appellation of lorica 
(non belligera thorax Minervae, Martial speaks of, 


** sed lorica serie annulorum duplici.””) This helps 
their volubility of utterance; but, for the, same 
reason, they should be cautious of too straight a 
cincture if they adopt the garment they envy us. 
Our brethren of feeble frame and impaired respira- 
tion should especially avoid tightness about any 
part of the person, even the feet, (when I began 
to preach, a clergyman seldom wore boots in the 
pulpit ;) for somehow our opposite extremities 
sympathize strongly, and the speaker both to think 
well and to speak well, should be wholly free; 
besides which, such weak breathers are ordinarily 
slender, and will not appear the worse fora little 
voluminousness of apparel. The throat should by 
all means be untramelled. Of all modern inven- 
tions as to dress, the cravat is the most detestable. 
There is no trace of it in all the Res Vestiaria of 
the ancients. The Fleming, Albertus Rubens, 
who has given us two learned diatribes, and the 
Venetian, Ferrarius, who has given us seven, on 
classical clothing, say not a word about wrappings 
or coverings for the neck, except where the cucul- 
lus of the pallium was thrown loosely over the 
head. Only the slave and infamous malefactor 
wore a halter; and why we should garrote our- 
selves with such a swaddle, or, as slang calls it, a 
‘* choker,”’ passes my conjecture. The neck band 
of our linen is bad enough, without superadding a 
manifold swath. That neither modesty nor com- 
fort (out of the cold) requires it, is proved by wo- 
men of all classes, who bare the snowy column, 
graceful asa tower of Damascus. Since, however, 
we must wear the cumbering superfluity, or brave 
a strife of tongues, let it be easy as possible. 

On the same principle, a speaker should not 
press down the cervical muscles by sinking his 
chin. The ordinary mode of reading sermons be- 
trays us into this vice, the mischief of which is ob- 
vious. The mechanism of the larynx is most deli- 
cate and the cunning instrument cannot discourse 
its music if the vibrating chords jostle and jingle. 
Hence the public singer, when about to put forth 
unusual volume of voice, throws her head far back, 
and this not only to give expansion to the chest 
by the sympathizing movement of the shoulders, 
but to allow the throat afull chance. Besides, by 
dropping our only moveable jaw against the neck, 
we prevent ourselves from sufficiently opening our 
mouths, and speak with our teeth too nearly to- 
gether, which causes us to mumble, and particu- 
larly impair the vowel sounds, as you will discover 
by trying to repeat those letters with lips not well 
parted. It ison these accounts that reading is 
more wearisome than declamation. I find myself 
more tired after reading the Communion office of 
my Church, which takes nearly twenty minutes, 
than after preaching a sermon an hour long. 

Indeed, multitudinous as are the supposed 
causes of clerical sore throat, tight cravats and a 
depression of the chin are fairly entitled to prom- 
inent places among them. The lawyers are not so 
liable to it as we are, and they do not wear white 
chokers, or read their arguments, or stand rigid as 
atelegraph post, moving only their arms. 

To sum up these hints: keep yourself free from 
constraint of body, hold up your heads like men 
not ashamed of what you are doing, open your 
mouths as you would throw open folding doors, 
and ut-ter what you say, not keep it within your 
teeth, or compel it to struggle, ad edira, through a 
cranny. 

Practice upon these rules, if you have not done 
so, and you will some day thank me for putting 
you in mind of them. 














For Zion’s Herald. 
OUR VILLAGE. 

Business continues, but Yankees have moved away 
‘* West,”’ or elsewhere, and foreigners have taken 
their places; and these latter can scarcely speak 
our language, nor do they incline to associate with 
us, or send a child to our Sunday School ; of course 
we are therein diminishing, in our church and its 
‘*nursery.’”? Once we had Yankee sinners to con- 
vert and christianize ; now we have none, except 
those who are rooted and grounded in error, and of 
whom there is hardly a hope. Once, with poor 
church, we had meetings in surrounding school 
houses and among the farmers ; now all must come 
up to the ‘‘ station,” if anywhere. Once we used 
to ‘go out and compel them to come in,” as it 
were; now we hold no meetings but in the 
‘“‘ church” or ‘‘ vestry.”” Once I heard farmers 
make bold to appoint ‘a prayer meeting at my 
house next Thursday evening,’’ (at the close of a 
Sunday sorvice,) and it was not then thought an 
indecorous act, even though it was not done from 
the pulpit ; it is along while since I have seen one 
do it. 

Once it was common for the laity to have a 
‘*Jocal’’ call to preach. Since they have become 
much more intelligentand capable, I seldom hear 
that any such have any like * call to preach.” 

Once we thought it proper to kneel down, or at 
least shut our eyes and bow our faces, and ‘* join” 
the minister in prayer; now, our ‘fine church ” 
bulding committee think to arrange the ‘ slips” 
only for the convenience of ‘‘ lookers on,’’ who sit 
unconcerned, it being out of fashion, except for 
Episcopalians, to participate in that service. 

Once we were alive for an increase in the church ; 
now, we ¢éalk most about an increase of the minis- 
ter’s salary. Once we could go to meeting in any 
good plain building where God would meet us; 
now we have better houses, whether we find Him 
or not. 

It is at great sacrifice we labor to reform the 
Trish in Ireland; but when God sends them over 
to us, seemingly, ‘‘ no one careth for their souls.’’ 
Once we were alarmed at the idea of having for- 
eign ignorance and vice flood our American shores ; 
now we have quietly concluded that ‘* American 
soil can never be occupied by other than religious 
liberty,’’ and there is no ground for anxiety, nor 
are there any duties, in this respect, to perform. 

Is it atall strange, Mr. Editor, that ‘our vil- 
lage’’ is beginning to sleep the sleep of a spiritual 
death? and is there not more than one’village in 
New England that is suffering in the same way? 

When will our people wake up to this state of 
things, and ‘‘ work the work’’ of Him that sent . 
us, and use the wisdom we are endowed with, be- 
fore the night of death overtakes this once Bible 
redding community ? Aw Oxp Mersopisr. 





P. S.—I propose that our minister leave the 
immovable Yankees, and go out into the highways 
and huts of the poor strangers that live among us, 
even if it should break up the ‘ stationary ’’ sys- 
tem ; and if he finds a fellow-helper, * call’’ him 
todo some of the work. Once when I lived in 
Boston, I got together a large class of ragged Irish- 
men, and an Irish leader for them ; they had not 
clothing fit to wear in our elegant churches. 





FASHIONABLE DRESS. 


A book published in New England, 1691, says : 
‘The old Puritan garb is lost and ridiculed into 
strange and fantastic fashions and attire. The 
virgins dress and the matron’s veil, showing their 
power on the head, because of the holy angels, are 
turned into powdered foretops and top-gallant’s 
attire, not becoming the Christian but the comme- 
dian assembly, not the church but the stage-play, 











where the devil sits regent in his dominions.” 
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Wesleyan Grove, Aug. 27, 1857. 


Bro. Haven :—It again falls to my lot to perform 


the responsible duty of camp meeting reporter. 


have been so repeatedly charged with this impor- 
tant office, that | sometimes fear that my reports 


will become as stereotyped as is their author in th 
secretaryship. 


dividual is necessarily so much allied in style to it 
predecessors, the brethren who entrust to me thi 


responsible business, are evidently very considerate, 
and treat my defects and blunders with a great deal 


of leniency. 


Our annual feast in this long-lauded rural temple 
commenced on the 20th inst., as appointed, and 


closed this morning, the 27th. 


Whatever may be the inconveniences attending 
our connection with a camp meeting, one thing is al- 
ways very desirable, viz., good weather to go and re- 
In this respect we could not well be more fa- 
vored. The same muniticent Hand that has been 
thus kind, also gave us a plentiful rain on Saturday 
Rain is always a blessing to a 


turn. 


and Sunday nights. 


camp meeting in some one or more ways. In thi 


instance a good Providence was apparent, not only 
in the rain, but in the storm of wind which accom- 


panied it on Saturday night. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP MEETING. 


Iam consoled, however, by the fact 
that notwithstanding the story told by the same in- 


sons, reading 


onde.” 
Maing ConrEeRENCE 


_ ever came before. 
e 


dren had moistened eyes. 


and quicken on that subject. 


and an hundred fold! ” 


ary circular, setting forth the indebtedness of our 
Inclosed you have ten dollars, 
to pay my share of that debt. If six thousand per- 
the circular, will do the same, the 
treasury will be relieved. This should be done at 


has a brother within her 
bounds who sends, be says, twice the amount he is in 
I| the habit of sending, and nearly as much more from 
another quarter, from whence no missionary money 


THERE WERE TEARS SHED THERE!—In that school 
where the pastor read the article in the Missionary 
Department of the Advocate about India, including 
the letter from Bro. Butles, That letter produced 
quite a sensation ; many of the teachers and chil- 
The sensation was much 
increased when one of the teacherscame forward 
and addressed the school, stating that he had sat 
under the ministry of Bro. Butler in former years. 
There is to be a missionary anniversary in the school, 
and the friends are in the habit of furthering the 
cause by reading to them whatever tends to teach 


Quire A Misstonary Man.—We allow that any 
man who is uneasy because he misses his numbers 
of the Missionary Advocate may say of himself, 
that he is “quite a missionary man;” but more 
especially when we know of him, that he increases the 
missionary collections in his work, “ thirty, sixty, 





This hallowed grove of venerable oaks never looked oe 


to me more delightful than when, on Wednesday, the 
day preceding the commencement, I came on to 
prepare my temporary domicil and take up my abode 
for the week. About 150 tents were then already 
It was said there were 300 persons en@! 
camping on the ground that night. The people came 
in crowds the next day, and continued to do so every 
day till the Sabbath, when on the most moderate es- 
timate I was able to make, there were six thousand 


covered. 


persons inthe Grove. There might have been neare 


eight thousand. Such is the inequality of position 
of the family tents, of which there is a multitude, 
and annually increasing, some of them very taste- 
fully fitted and furnished—that it is quite impracti- 
cable to count them correctly. There have been of 
all kinds of tents on the ground this year not far 
It is delightful to behold, even, this city 
of tents, the white coverings beautifully contrast- 
ing with the green foliage so gorgeously overshadow- 
ing them. But it is better still to mingle with the 


from 250. 


. 


word of the Lord, preached by his faithful heralds 


for six successive days, and join in the prayers of- 


fered and the praises sung by the assembled multi 


tude of devoted Christians, and here battle for the 


right and for the salvation of our fellow men. 
Some 60 ministers of the gospel were present dur 


ing the meeting,a goodly number of whom pro- 
claimed “ the acceptable year of the Lord, and the 
day of vengeance of our God.” Those who thus 
stood between the living and the dead, either at the 
stand or in some of the larger tents when the seats 
were wet, were Bros. McKinstry, H. H. Smith, R. 
Donkersley, B. Otheman, J. W. Willet, J. E. Gifford, 
A. Latham, Wm. Leonard, Wm. H. Richards, J. 
Cooper, M. Chase, J. Allen, J. W. Dadmun, John Love- 
joy, H. 8S. White, A. McKeown, — Morrison, J. B. 
Gould, James D. Butler, Henry Baylies, 8. C. Brown, 
Many others performed important parts 
Among these we note par- 


— Carroll. 
in the public services. 
ticularly the Rev. Mr. Girdwood, pastor of the Wil 


liams Street Baptist Church, New Bedford, who was 
present on the Sabbath, and made a very excellent 


and well‘timed address after one of the sermons 


‘and also Father Bates, whose venerable form, suc- 
cessful ministry, happy soul, and touches of true 
native eloquence uttered on this occasion, were 
almost enough of themselves to make a camp meet- 


ing. ‘ 
Rev. Paul Townsend, Presiding Elder of the Sand 


wich District, although he had just gone through a 
similar scene of care and toil at Eastham, presided at 


this meeting with great efficiency, energy, and effect 


A few fancy names have been adopted here for some 


of the locations, such as “ Prairie,” * Upham’s Hill,’ 


“South Street Avenue,” &. But 1 was far more 
interested in a relict of the past, which was, the 
initials of sundry persons, imprinted in the bark of 
one of the venerable oaks standing in the area. I | 
might not have alluded to it here, but for the initials | 
Many will not be at a 
loss to supply what is lacking of the name, when I 


of one nane there inscribed. 


tell them the letters were “S. W. W.” Although the 


excellent man who many years since made the in- 


scription witn his own hand, died recently in the 
bosom of another branch of the Christian church, yet 
there are many thousands in the church of his early 
choice, in whose memory the name of Shipley W. 
Wilson is still fragrant. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered on Monday morning, at 8 
o’clock, and oar Camp Meeting Love Feast was held 
on Tuesday morning, at which 115 spoke in the 
space of one hour and a half. 


The number converted during the meeting, as I as- 


certained by personal inquiry at the large tents, was 
fifty. One of these converts was a young Jew, from 


Bridgewater, an intelligent looking person, who spoke 
several times to the admiration of those who heard 


him. 


the very name. 


were young men, whocame with one tent’s company. 
One of them graduates at this Commencement, at the 
Wesleyan University, two others are students in the 
same college, and the fourth, who is brother to the 
first named, is an undergraduate at Brown Univer- 
sity. I speak of these thus particularly, not because 


their souls are esteemed more valuable than those of 
others, but because they give so much promise of fu- 


ture usefulness in the church of Christ. 

In addition to this result of the meeting, the other 
usual benefits were realized, the reclaiming of many 
a poor wanderer, and the quickening of a host of be- 
lievers, and the entire consecration of some. 
though we had excellent preaching for the most part 
—some of it superior—affording a good variety both 
of matter and manner, and although there was much 
of the good spirit among us, especially the last meet- 
ing, and although it was a very excellent meeting, 
quiet and peaceful, yet there did not seem to be quite 
so thorough a breaking down, if I may so say, as at 
some of the meetings held here. I think one of the 
great errors of late is, making the recreation, rusti- 
cation and sociality of the occasion too great an ob- 
ject, relatively. These may all be very well in their 
places, and indeed I will say that for body and mind, 
a few days spent at a good camp meeting in such a 


beautiful place as this, would be far better than at 
your Nahants, Rocky Points, White Mountains, or 
any of the fashionable resorts. But still, there should 
be a higher aim in attending here, viz., the spiritual 


interests of ourselves and our fellow-men. 


An incident worthy of note at this meeting, was 
the presentation for the use of the stand, of a good 


Bible, by David Collins, Esq., of Brighton, Mass. 


I forgot to say that the converted Jew, named 
above, received the ordinance of Christian baptism, 
at one of the public meetings ut the stand, and thus 
stopped not to confer with flesh and blood, but 
May 
others go and do likewise, and every land own his 


“ straightway ” confessed his divine Lord. 


sway. 


Certain regulations for furthering the interests 
of future camp meetings, adopted by our business 
meetings on the ground, will in due time be publish- 


ed, as ordered by the brethren. 
H. Vincent, Secretary. 





MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS. 


East Genesee Conrerence.—We have just re- 


population of this sequestered city, listen to the 


It is well known that such is the opposition of 
the real Jew to the blessed Jesus, that they despise 
Hence it was interesting to hear 
this young convert say with emphasis, “1 used to 
hate Jesus, now I love Jesus.” Four others of the fifty 


But al- 
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FIRST M. E. CHURCH IN CHELSEA. 
’ 


lowing items. 
and occasional preaching was held there. 


ed with the North Bennet St. Church, Boston. 


preaching the sermon. 


, 
constituting part of the town of Winthrop. 
Trustees were incorporated by an act of the Com- 


the Second Methodist Episcopal Church in Chelsea.” 
This corporate name was changed by the Legislature, 
April 2, 1850, to that of “ Trustees of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Chelsea,” which latter 
name they retain. 

In 1850, side galleries were placed in the meeting- 
house, to accommodate increased numbers of the con- 
' gregation. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Circle connected with this 
church, which was formed in the month of March, 
1840, and which had always been active and efficient, 
purchased, in 1851, the house No. 87 Pearl Street, 
fora parsonage. They have succeeded in paying 
nearly the whole of the purchase money. 

The pastors who have successively been appointed 
to labor in connection with this society since the 
close of Rev. Mr. Springer’s services, are as follows: 
Luman Boyden in the year 1842; Edmund M. Beebe 
in 1843, since deceased; Charles K. True, two years 
— 1844 and 1845; Mosely Dwight, two years—1846 
and 1847; Joseph Cummings, two years—1848 and 
1849; William Rice, two years—1850 and 1851; 
Lorenzo R. Thaytr, two years—1852 and 1853; Wil- 
liam R. Clark, two years—185t and 1855; William 
Rice re-appointed one year—1856; and the present 
preacher, John H. Twombly—1857. 

In many of these years gracious revivals of re- 
ligion have prevailed in the congregation. During 
the ministry of three of these brethren beloved, whose 
names have been recorded in connection with the 
pastorate, viz., Springer,Cummings and Rice, (his first 
appointment here,) over one hundred were added to 
the society by each preacher. At other years numer- 
ous additions have been made, tough, owing to re- 
peated removals and other changes, the number of 
members belonging to the society at any one time 
has not exceeded 325. The number of different mem- 
bers in full fellowship since the organization of the 
society has been about 650, not reckoning proba- 
tioners who failed to join the church. The devoted, 
faithful and efficient labors of these Christian pastors 
have provoked very many to good works; confirmed 
the faith and piety of Christians, and have won in 
the community a dignified position and regard for the 
ministry of the church and Christian rel’ gion. 

The several presiding elders who have had charge 
of the interests of this society, in its connection with 





rate existence as a Conference station, are, David 


Binney, Jefferson Hascall, James Porter, Edward 
Otheman. 


cept one year, when it was attached to the Charles- 
town District of the same Conference. 


off from the Park Street Church asa separate society 


for that purpose, and a Sabbath School having been 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS.---Persons wishing to 
subscribe for the Herald, can commence at any 
time they please, by paying IN ADVANCE to 
the close of the year, at the rate of 121-2 cents 


The corner stone of the new edifice for this church 
on Walnut St., was laid with appropriate ceremonies, 
on Wednesday, Aug. 19. Quite a large congregation 
were assembled. Rev. Mr. Twombly, the pastor, 
-| opened the exercises by stating the object of the 
meeting, exhibiting the leaden box in which various 
documents were placed to be Yeposited under the cor- 
ner stone. Rev. E. Otheman, the Presiding Elder, 
led in prayer, and gave a fine historical descrip. 
tion of the society from which we condense the fol- 
Previous to 1839 a Methodist class 
had been formed in Winnissimett Village, Chelsea, 
A society 
of thirty persons was formed that year, and connect- 
Rev. 
Eliphalet W. Jackson, a local preacher, held their 
meetings in a hall belonging to Henry Slade, one of 
the members. The Sabbath School was organized in 
1839, under the superintendence of Albert H. Brown. 
Forty persons united with the Society the first year. 
>} In 1840 the Society received their first minister from 
the Conference, Kev. John 8. Springer, since deceas- 
ed. Their meeting-house now occupied on Park St. 
was erected the same year, at a cost of $6,387.60, and 
dedicated in September, 1840, Rev. J. N. Maffit 


The society was originally called the Second Meth- 
- | odist Episcopal Society in Chelsea, there being one 


already established at Chelsea Point so called, now 
The 


monwealth, passed March 24, 1845, as “ Trustees of 


Episcopal visitation and appointment, since its sepa- 
Kilburn, Thomas C. Pierce, Phineas Crandall, Amos 
The station has always been connected 
with the Boston District of the N. E. Conference, ex- 

In 1853, several of the members desired to be set 


and charge, they having for several months previous- 
ly had preaching in a chapel bought by individuals 


turned from the East Genesee Conference. From 
various causes their missionary contributions this 
year will not, as was resolved last year, and expect- 
ed, exceed the contributions of the previous year, 
but will be about the same. The Conference became 
sensible of this with great regret; and after an 
earnest and candid discussion among themselves of 
two hours, of the condition and prospects of the 
general missionary cause, the Conference, with great 
unanimity, resolved to advance their missionary 
collections one third over the last year. This action 
we understand to be intended as an indication that 
the East Genesee Conference does not wish the Gen- 
eral Missionary Committee to retrench in next year’s 
appropriations to any extent, so as to embarrass the 
missionary work at home or abroad. Judging from 
what was said in Conference, and from the manner 
of saying it, we have good hope that the resolution 
of the Conference will be accomplished. We learned 
that many of the brethren had no real apprehension 
of embarrassment and retrenchment in our mission- 
ary work, until the candid and serious circular and 
address of the Board of Managers reached them. 

« We trust the whole church will give heed to the ad- 
monitions of the Board contained in their recent cir- 
cular. 


Ler os Pay rue Dent.—At the last annual meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions it was ascertained that they were 
in debt thirty six thousand dollars. They proceeded 
to provide for their missions as if they were not in 
debt, and then ealled upon the churches to send in 
_extra contributions to liquidate the debt. We have 
just learned that it is done, and this without any 

ngement of their regular receipts. 

owe Sacline, from indications since our own Board 
has spoken seriously to the church, to think our mis- 
sionary debt will be paid off within a year. The 
wife of one of our brethren of the New Jersey Con- 
ference, Mrs. Van Horn, sends us fifty dollars to pay 
the debt, and says: “ Let no missionary be recalled, 
but let the debt be paid within sixty days.” Who 
will respond? 


Sr. Paut is along way off, but our missionary 
treasurer has heard a voice from thence. 7 Ira Bid- 
well, Esq., writes: “ Last week, before leaving Mich- 
igan, our pastor, Rev. W. H. Perrine, received and 
eid the “Circular,” asking aid for the missionary 
cause. I herewith send you our check for $500. 


he certificate will be furnished as requested.”— 
Sec.] 
Prompt Action is the action for our present emer- 


ham Church now stands. 





THE BORDER. 


The facts related by our Border Correspondent are 
tnteresting to us, because they show that the M. E. 
©hurch has not lost its primitive spirit of strong, 
earnest opposition to sin. Sometimes we hear inti- 
mations from our brethren in the South that we are 
fanatical and unreasonable ; that it is perfectly easy 
for us at a distance and in safety to decry evils a 
thousand miles off, while if they were around us our 
tone would be greatly softened. We beg our friends 
to believe that we understand this matter well. 
know its hold over the “lewd fellows of the baser 
sort,” always ready fora mob. We know that it 
pre-supposes, and must have toa certain extent asla- 
very of the press and of the pulpit—just as all des- 
potism must. We know that men must suppress 
their indignation when surrounded by this system, 
and bear what they cannot remove. 
too, that our Methodist fathers were true anti-sla- 





. A brother, of Virginia—-a layman, we judge 
eae us: “L have this hour seen your mission- 


also organized and established there. The chapel 
was purchased of the Unitarian Society, and removed 
to the lot on Bellingham Street, where the Belling 
Accordingly in the year 
1853 the New England Conference recognized them 
as a distinct society, and the pulpit was supplied, 
under the presiding elder, by Rev. George Sutherland, reading. It was received with unusual expressions 
then a local preacher, who had already labored with | of favor. We omit Dr. M’Clintock’s able speech, 
great acceptability and usefulness as their min- 


The present church being in a business part of the 
city, and not sufficiently secluded from noise, especi- 
ally for social meetings during the week, and also | students at their Theological Schools would increase 
being too small and not capable of enlargement, the 
new siteon Walnut Street has been selected. The 
lot is 85 feet by 120, costing $5,950. The cost of the 
house, exclusive of furnishing, will be $13,025. 
‘yuilding is to be completed by April 1, 1858. 

After this, an address was made by the Editor of 
this paper, which-appears in the Chelsea Telegraph, 
and which we had intended to copy into this week’s 
Herald; but it came too late. We defer it to a future 


But we know, 


very men, and would have gone to the grave rather 


The 


We 


than swallow their words upon it. We have read of 
and talked with such men as Freeborn Garrettson, ; 
and we know the metal they were made of. We be- | 
lieve that when slavery shall have been abolished, | 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will deserve and | 
receive a great part of the honor of the glorious 
result. We cordially agree with Dr. M’Clintock in 
the “indignant denial ” which he uttered with such 
enthusiasm before the British Wesleyan Conference, | 
a day or two ago, and which called down such thun- 
dering applause. 

** Why, the Methodist Episcopal Church was an an- 
ti-slavery church long before these men were born. 
Therefore, if ever you are told that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (of course I say nothing of the 
Church South) is a pro-slavery church, I would say, | 
‘Tell them, as the Bishop told you, we lost half a 
million of members at one fell swoop because of our 
anti-slavery -principles, and then ask if there is any 
record like that in the whole history of the church?” 
I stand upon that fact proudly, exultingly aud tri- 
umpheantly; and [ dare any man, in or out of Eng- 
land or America, on British or on Trans-atlantic 
soil, with that fact before him, tosay that the church 
which I represent is a proslavery church. (Ap- 
plause.) Whoever says that, and wherever he says 
it, isa slanderer. Talking of church relations to 
slavery, one of these letters refers to Albert Barnes. 
1 know Albert Barnes—a great and good man, and a 
Christian anti-slavery man, too; but the church to 
which Albert Barnes belougs will have to put on sev- 
en-leagued boots before it can come up to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church,— (a burst of applause,)—for 
the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is written in a book—it is both a small and a great 
book at one and the same time, and in that glorious 
book are written more stringent laws against ¢la- 
very than were ever contained in any law book of 
any other Christian church or denomination of any 
magnitude or extensive influence, on the face of ; 
God’s earth. That is enough to say; and when the 
other churches have come up to this, then they may 
begin to ask us to go up higher. (Loud applause.)” 


Now is this all rhetoric, all rodomontade? No. 
The M. E. Church is constitutionally anti-slavery. 
The very omission, on which is grounded the right 
of its members to hold slaves, was designed only to 
grant it to those who then lived, with the confident 
expectation that as buying and selling were forbid- 
den, the holding would die out in less than a genera- 
tion. The fathers were mistaken in their anticipa- 
tion, and with the whole South upon us, and a timid 
and squeamish conservatism in the North, the bal- 
ance tipped the other way fora few years. But the 
old anti-sin, anti-slavery spirit prevailed; the Disci- 
pline was not permanently modified in favor of sla- 
very, and since that noble adherence to principle, on 
the part of the North, which led to the division of 
the church, the tendency has been constantly up- 
wards. 

Now our border friends have the honor to be in the 
battle. Providence has placed them there, and ex- 
pects them to do their duty. We have our battles to 
fight, and try to do it well. We are always open to | 
advice and encouragement. If our Philadelphia | 
Conference brethren prove recreant in this time of , 
trial, if they allow Bro. Long to be persecuted and 
crushed for telling the truth and pleading the cause 
of God’s poor people, why then they show what they | 
are made of, and the sooner they “go to their own | 
place,” according to their own affinities, whether in | 
the “ Church South,” or elsewhere, the better. But | 
if they, in the midst of opposition and tumult, | 
calmly but determinately take the stand for liberty 
and right, then they will prove themselves worthy 
sons of their sires; they will occupy the vanguard | 
in our church; they will make the whole church | 
exult in their purity and courage, and advance the | 
general cause of humanity and of Christ so as to | 
cheer the hearts of all God’s people throughout the | 
world. That they may act with a trembling sense | 
of their responsibility to God, and a perfect disre- | 
gard for the opposition of men, is what their friends 
in the North fervently desire. 








New Enetanp Femate Mepicat Cotiece.—From | 
the eighth Annual Report of this institution we learn | 
thaty it is increasing in influence. Twenty-eight 
students formed the class last winter, of whom seven | 
graduated and received the degree of M.D. As yet 
the students are all from New Engiand. More thana 
hundred female physicians in the United States have 
regularly graduated within the past ten years, pre- | 
vious to which there was not one in the country. 
There can be no doubt that within a few years 
thousands of them will be engaged in preventing and 
relieving suffering. The successful experiment in 
this country has attracted the attention of the most 
liberal in other lands, and the example will soon be 
widely imitated. There are many who, if their atten- 
tion was directed to this subject, could fit themselves 
for great usefulness, besides acquiring that informa- 
tion so gratifying and valuable to every thoughtful 
mind. The tenth annual term commences on the 
first Wednesday of November, 1857, and will continue 
seventeen weeks. Information can be obtained by 
applying to George Fabyan, M. D., President, Boston. 





Dr. Cummincs.—The East Genesee Conference, in 
their Report on Education, speak very confidently of 
the prospect of entire success in their educational in- 
terests at Lima, and especially commend the admin- 
istration of the Genesee College under its present 
Faculty. By a unanimous rising vote they request 
Dr. Cummings to remain, regarding the future pros- 
perity and success of the institution dependent upon 
his continuing in his present position. 

We have not yet learned whether he has decided to 
remain or to aceept the presidency of the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut. 





Deatu or A Srupent at Westeyan UNIversiry.— 
A number of papers, in announcing the death of 
Wilbur Fisk Noyes, a «tember of the Senior Class, 
add that he was in his fourteenth year, and died of 
congestion of the brain! The impression is of course, 
that a mere boy was admitted to the college, and 
forced through the course of study till death ensued. 
Mr. Noyes was twenty-three years old. No one can 
enter the Freshman Class at Middletown under four- 
teen, nor any advanced class without a corresponding 
advance in age. We hope the papers who have 
copied the mistake will rectify it. 





CommenDABLE.—We hear that one of the Alumni at 
the late Commencement at Middletown, Ct., learning 
of the efforts made by some needy young men to se- 
cure an education, promised to be one of ten to pay 
the expenses each of one student preparing for the 
ministry. And finally, not waiting for the other nine 
to be found, he has already furnished the funds for 
one. This is the spirit of our N. E. Education So- 
ciety. 





Bisuor Simpson’s Sreecn.—This will richly repay 


which was principally a full description of our liter- 
ary institutions. Sixty-two preachers were admit- 
ted to the British Wesleyan Conference out of seven- 
ty candidates. It was expected that the number of 


this year. 





Rev. Mr. Burter.—We have been expecting a let- 
ter from Mr. Butler, but as yet hear nothing except 
through the English papers. Our Foreign Intelli- 
gence to-day expresses some doubt whether the Eng- 
lish will be able to hold out in Nynee-Tal, but we 
trust there is no serious reason to apprehend any 
danger. 





Revivat.—As one of the fruitsof the Eastham 
camp meeting, we learn from Bro. Alderman that 
God is gloriously reviving his work in Provincetown, 
Mass. Some have professed conversion nearly every 
evening since the meeting, and there is a prospect of 
an extensive and powerful work. 





New Book.—Another book descriptive of “ Amer- 
ica and American Methodism,” by Rev. Dr. Jobson, 
delegate of the British Conference, is announced in 
England. We trust it will be republished in this 
country. It is said to be richly illustrated. 





Kennerunk.—The camp meeting is progressing 
prosperously. Nearly a hundred tents are erected, 
and a spirit of deep solemnity characterises the relig- 
iovs services. It is estimated that six thousand peo- 
ple were on the ground Thursday and Friday. 





Money ReEceIveD for the M. E. Church at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas : 








LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Memoria; or, The Life and Writings of an 
Only Daughter. By her Mother, Authoress of Shady 
Side. With an Introductory Notice, by Rev. A. L. 
Stone.— But a small portion of this book was written 
by Mrs. Hubbell, the accomplished author of “ Shady 
Side,” before she too was summoned away to meet 
her daughter in another world; the most of it is by 





people with humble, and as I have often seen it, 
with abject homage to the presiding elder or preach- 
er who is “so good as to gib dem a march ’round de 


‘ suckle,” (circle.) This is so gratifying to them, and | 


is too so cheap a mode of getting into their hearts, I 
am not surprised at this practice being a general one 
in the slaveholding territories of the Philadelphia 
| Conference ; nor that the presiding elders and preach- 


an author whose name does not appear. The ‘ers in charge grant them this little indulgence, with | 


daughter was evidently a child and young woman of 


extraordinary mental development, and of deep piety. | 


We cannot resist the conviction, however, that her 
education was forced and partial, and that she 
should have seen less of books and more of the fields. 
An index to the fault we find is given in the asser- 
tion made of her, that so precocious was she that she 
never “used any baby-talk.” Now baby-talk is the 
only kind of talk suitable for babies. Old children 
cannot be expected to become old men and women. 
God cannot be expected to give two old ages to one 
person. The writings of the “only daughter,” who 
died at the éarly age of twenty, exhibit unwonted 
maturity; and we are not surprised that the rela- 
tives should deem her life worthy of such a memorial. 
—J. P. Jewett § Co., Boston. 


Tue Norruwest Coast, or Three Years’ Residence 
in Washington Territory. By James G. Swan. With 
numerous illustrations.—This book gives a general 
and concise account of that portion of our north- 
west coast lying between the Straits of Fuca and the 
Columbia River; and in its description of the natu- 
ral scenery, the Indians, the hunting and fishing, 
and other departments of frontier and savage life, 
it is remarkably interesting. As is quite common in 
the latter publications of the Harpers, illustrations 
play a most important part, and this primitive 
method of conveying information almost rivals 
printing in the amount of information conveyed, as 
it certainly surpasses it in distinctness.— Harper 
§ Brothers, New York; Crocker § Brewster, Boston. 


A Cuitp’s History or Greece. By John Bonner, 
author of a Child’s History of Rome, &c. In two 
volumes. With numerous Illustrations.—A difficult 
experiment is it to make attractive to young minds 
that which is so loaded down with the heavy studies 
and theories of the learned as the History of Greece. 
The author has indeed produced a popular history, 
full of information, so presented as to win the atten- 
tion and inform the mind of any inquisitive youth. 
The illustrations are valuable, and the book worthy 
of a place in every family library.— Harper § Broth- 
ers, New York; Crocker § Brewster, Boston. 


Brazi AND THE Braziutans, portrayed in Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, 
DD., and Rev. J. U. Fletcher. Illustrated by one hun- 
dred engravings.—This is an octavo volume of 630 
pages, beautifully printed and illustrated. The sub- 
ject-matter of the book is worthy of so good an ex- 
terior. In this age of steam and telegraphs it is not 


| becoming for the people of the great North Ameri- 
| can Empire to be ignorant of the great South Ameri- 


can Empire. Brazil is the leading nation of South 
America. It is not a feeble nation; its people are 
energetic, and what is of more value, progressive. 
Their customs and circumstances seem strange to us, 
and yet in many grand characteristics they resemble 
us. This is an excellent book, written by two reliable 
men, who are well acquainted with their subject,and 
know how to group facts and state an argument.— 
Childs § Peterson, Philadelphia. 


AnnuaL Report or THE Boarp oF THE SwmiTH- 
SONIAN [NsTITUTION, Showing the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the institution, for the year 
1856, and the proceedings of the board up to January 
28, 1857. We are indebted to Hon. M. Trafton for 
the above valuable public document. 


Asout New York; An Account of What a Boy 
Saw in his Visit to the City. By Philip Walls. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated—A very graphic and excellent 
work for children is this, giving a plain and inter- 
esting description of the great city.—Diz, Edwards § 
Co., New York. 


On tHe Cross.—Such is the title ofa hymn set to 
music, and arranged by Rev. J. W. Dadmun, similar to 
“ Homeward Bound,” and sung with much interest at 
the Eastham Camp Meeting. It is eminently adapt- 
ed for social worship.—For sale by J. P. Magee, 
Boston. ‘ 


Tux NationaL Macazine.—The September number 
is unusually rich and attractive. This magazine is 
fully equal to the best in the variety and real merit 
of its articles, while it is afforded at a lower price 
than Harper’s or Putman’s. The illustrations are 
numerous, and of the best style.—Curlton § Porter, 
New York; J. P. Magee, Boston. 

Dickens’ Hovsenotp Worps, AND Putnam’s Montu- 
ty for September, with their usual variety, may be 
had of A. Williams § Co. 

Conao, or Jasper’s Experience in Command, is the 
title of No. 34 of Harper’s Story Books. This is 
rather above the average in interest of these valuable 
books for children and youth.—Crocker § Brewster, 
Boston. 


Correspondence. 


BORDER CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Defender needed—Maryland hath one—A D.D.— 
Alma Mater—An Episode—A Presiding Elder 
Mobbed—Joshua and Amalek—T he Amalekites T ri- 
umphant— Knives of half an arm’s length— Methodist 
Mayistrate—An official member of the Church—Bro. 
Long’s side of the Question— Conversions —Prestige 
— Regrets— Surrender. 

Dr. Haven :—The last from Border intimated that 
the people of Maryland needed a defender ; and that 
they did not get one any too soon is manifest from 
recent occurrences down here. I must not omit to 
mention that “redoubtable Dominick” has been 
D.D.’d, by an institution not very extensively known 
as Washington College, located near Chestertown, 
Kent Co., Md. His feeble Alma Mater we hope will 
survive the event, and thereby prove herself not 
quite so far gone in the consumption as we had been 
led to fear. Recently, one a little further West ac- 
tually expired, after bringing forth a D.D., her con- 
stitution being unable to survive the critical attempt 
to give birth to another member of the prodigious 
family of Doctors in Divinity. You may remember 
that Rev. Thomas Jefferson Quigley, Doctor in Divin- 
ity, constituted himself the Defender of the People of 
Delaware and Maryland in the charges he has pre- 
sented against Rev. J. D. Long for the authorship of 
certain “ Pictures.” Now we give you another little 
episode in the history of a community living about 
twenty-five miles from the scene of Bro. Quigley’s 
present labors, and which of course he must attempt 
a defense of, when defen ing the people of Maryland 
against Mr. Long’s “ misrepresentations.” 

A few days ago a Quarterly Camp Meeting was 
held at Boonsboro’, for Greensboro’ Circuit, Carolina 
Co., Md., Philadelphia Conference. It is usual in our 
locality to march around the ground singing some 
suitable hymn before parting; and this forms the 
concluding religious service. Farewells then are 
spoken, and those who together have worshiped for 
a week or more, separate, never all on earth to 
meet again. 

The usual mode of conducting the procession is for 
the preacher to :ake the lead, two, three, or some- 
times four abreast, and then the white members, 
male and female in the same order, and following, 
pass around the circle formed by the tents; the 
colored people following into line in the rear, led by 
some patriarchal ‘slave or free colored man, whose 
age, piety and official position has singled him out 
for this honorable post, or to which he is appointed 
by the presiding elder or the preacher in charge. 
But in ultra pro-slavery communities, lest offense 
should be given, the whites join in the procession 
alone. Afterward the colored people by themselves, 
save only a white preacher or two leading the van, 
they are seen marching and singing, as they only 
can sing the chorus: “ We’ll march around Jerusa- 
lem,” or some other refrain usually very appropri- 
ate, and touching the heart as no other melodies 
have ever touched ours. 

This act of recognition of their common title to hu- 
manity, and to relationship as well to our Methodist 
Jerusalem as to the “ Jerusalem which is from above, 

which is the mother of us ail,” even of the slave Chris- 








From Rev. J. L, Hannaford, Leominster, Mass., $11 


tians of Maryland, is acknowledged by the colored 


| but a very few exceptions. 

| At the conclusion of the above-named camp meet- 
| ing, Rev. Wm. McCombs, the Presiding Elder of the 
| Easton District, and who has heretofore as well in 
| private asin the late General Conference acted with 
| the “as it is” division or minority; and whose faith 
| had, up to the event of which we speak, remained un- 
shaken in the anti-slxvery sentiment of the Method- 
ists of his district, and their fealty to the teachings 
of the Discipline on the questions which antagonize 
pro-slaveryism; at this point in his history he was 
destined to meet an eye-opener in the shape ofa mob, 
and a disappointment which for the time took the 
“as it is” thunder out of him. He was about to pre- 
cede the colored Methodists in their march, like 
Joshua of old at the head of this division of his army, 
when lo! the Amalekites were upon him! Seme 
fifty or more of the citizens of Caroline, Talbot, and 
Queen Anne’s Counties, with an ex deputy sheriff, 
we believe, named Osborne, at their head, came up 
in front of the Israelitish host and commanded a 
halt of these marchings of ‘his people. Captain Os- 
borne, of the Amalekites, dared our Methodist Joshua 
to take another step forward at his peril, even at the 
peril of his life; when the presiding elder, fearful, 
not of his own life, but of bloodshed and a general 
melee, resigned his command and position, telling 
the foe that, but that he was a Christian minister, 
and engaged in religious exercises, he “ would go 
through them if armed with knives of half an arm’s 
length.” 

We learn that he then applied to a Methodist magis- 
trate who was on the ground, and who was an official 
member of the church on the circuit, to obtain a writ 
for the arrest of the leader of the mob, a man who had 
threatened him with personal violence, and who had 
invaded the rights of a worshiping assembly, upon 
ground made as sacred by the laws of Maryland as 
is the inside of a church—and of course he got it, 
didn’t he? No, my Yankee brethren, of course HE 
pipn’r? That Methodist magistrate treated the re- 
presentative of the Episcopacy, with just as little con. 
sideration as he would have treated the complaint of 
a free negro against a rich white man. The reason was 
this, that magistrate would not, when the question 
even indirectly regarded the colored people, act 
against a pro-slavery mob; and to keep in with them 
even against law and against his oath, he denied to the 
highest official of his own church, save a bishop, the 
sacred rights of public 7 istice against those who com- 
mitted this outrage on private, public and Methodist 
ehurch rights. 

We do not wonder that the presiding elder after- 
ward said to a brother preacher, “if treated to an- 
other demonstration of that kind, he would go with 
Bro. Long’s side of the question.” Well, if he should 
at once, he will only antedate what we are certain a 
few months must bring to himself, and to every man 
not invincible to rapidly, and oft occurring demon- 
strations of pro-slavery Methodism in our church on 
the Border. 

We think if the mob and their Methodist sympa- 
thizers but knew how zealous, energetic, and constant 
has been Bro. McUomb’s efforts to keep down agita- 
tion, and to prevent the advanced legislation contem- 
plated by the majority of the last General Confer- 
ence, that gratitude should have taught them to 
overlook the little indulgence which he desired to 
grant to the colored members of the church on his 
district. And we tell them now, if we know the man, 
and we think we do, that just as soon as he finds out 
he is mistaken, as to his estimate of the anti-slavery- 
ism of Methodism on the Border, he will make 
amends for lost time, and be foremost in active efforts 
to create a higher sentiment of anti-slaveryism in 
these latitudes. With him, and with most others, 
this is not a question of probability, but of time; for 
we know from longer life amidst slave surroundings 
than Bro. McCombs, or indeed than most of the 
brethren of the Philadelphia Conference, what that 
antislaveryism amounts to—and as a practical 
thing, just what it is worth. 

But we are grieved, deeply, painfully grieved ; 
albeit we may not have let otr pen know it, at the 
sad result of the renconter at Boonsboro’. What 
little anti-slaveryism the church had there, expired 
before the eyes of a thousand whites and hundreds of 
poor colored people. There the great Methodist Epis- 
copal Church lost her anti-slavery prestige! There 
she was betrayed by her professed friends to dis- 
honor! Alas, for that submission! Alas, that her 
position was so tamely surrendered. 


August. Borper. 





TRAVELING BY PROGRAMME. 
Franconia Notch, August. 


A greater tide of travel flows towards these moun- 
tains this season than ever before. Every hotel is 
packed. The tables are everywhere liberally piled ; 
and though We come ravening around them with our 
terrific mountain appetites, their prodigal abundance 
is not to be exhausted, or even sensibly diminished. 
But not so with lodgings; every landlord’s brain 
seems to be racked for expedients to furnish a bit of 
roof, under which the sleepers may stretch their 
wearied limbs. Beds proper are all filled, of course, 
through all the varieties of single, double, cot, 
feather, hair, moss, straw, cords, slats and sacking ; 
then come the sofas, lounges and settees, then extem- 
pore beds filling parlors, sitting rooms and offices, 
and overflowing into the out-houses, driving the wai:- 
ers and hostlers into the stables and up to the seaf- 
folds. About lodgings, your correspondent was the 
victim of a pleasant joke which furnished vast amuse- 
ment to his traveling companions, and was often re- 
tailed by them on the trip with wondrous unction. 
Late one evening we found ourselves at the Crawford 
House, all wearied with more than 20 miles’ moun- 
tain climbing, hungry for slumber, and in the midst 
of a great throng of jaded, sleepy-looking expectants, 
who were testing to the utmost the patience of the 
gentlemanly landlord by the ceaseless clamor for 
lodgings. Your correspondent’s eagerness and per- 
tinacity attracted the attention and moved the sym- 
pathy of a tender-hearted looker-on who said, “ Come, 
friend, and lodge with me.” All overjoyed, eager to 
clutch at any straw,I turned upon him a counte- 
nance all beaming with gratitude. “Thank you, sir, 
very much; well, where do you lodge?” “Ah! 
sr,” (accompanied with a strange twist of the physi- 
ognomy,) “there you have got me!” The accom- 
panying explosion from the crowd, and your corres- 
pondent’s discomfitire | leave to imagination. 

Many of these visitors come to “do up” the moun- 
tains in a few hours by guide-bovk and guide, and 
they hurry prodigiously to get through the pro- 
gramme. This is well enough, if they make the ascent 
merely to say that they have performed the feat. 
Mists and clouds make no difference of course with 
such travelers, and it is a fact that very many ascend 
and go through a whole day’s hard toil to see a pros- 
pect not half so extensive as might be seen from the 
piazza of the hotel. But they have ascended Mount 
Washington, and can say so forever after. I have 
seen parties of ladies and gentlemen arrive at the 
summit of Mount Washington, all jaded with fatigue 
and numbed with cold, who just cast one hasty glance 
around as they hurried into the “Tip-Top House,” 
then shivered over the fire and dosed themselves 
with brandy “ smashes” and old Bourbon till it was 
time to return. 

I was greatly amused one day to seea waggish 
fellow lionize a fasiiionable lady through the summit 
scenery. It was an August day, but the mist was 
driving and the cold wind blowing furiously, so that 
it was a task to keep the eyes open, and a greater 
task to see anything when they were open, especially 
so for a lady whose flounces and ribbons flapped in 
the wind like the sails of a man-of-war. But she was 
bound to say that she had seen it, and her confidence 
in her cicerone was a striking example of faith in 
man. 

“There’s Chocorua, ma’?am; Winnipiseogee, the 
Connecticut ;” yes, yes, yes.” “ There’s Portland 
harbor;” (there was a cloud as big as Massa- 
chusetts between us and Portland.) “Yes!” “There’s 
Boston.” “Yes!” I looked, and her eyes were shut 
tight ; this accounted for that answer; for in no other 
way could she have seen Boston from there. I sup- 











pose that h> would have shown her the Pacific Ocean | neighbors that you would save it if you could and 
next, but the wind was too much, and she was driven | 20t feel it? 


before it to furl her sails inthe “ Tip-Top House.” 

Yet we met enthusiastic lady pedestrians who were 
not ashamed to dress for rough mountain travel, and 
who would weary out the footmen, so as to leave them 
nowhe-e! We thought that we had accomplished 
a great feat one day, having walked up from two 
miles below the glen to the summit, and then down 
to Crawford’s, turning aside for some two hours in 
the downward journey to visit Tuckerman’s ravine. 
This detour was altogether the most laborious part 
of the day’s work. We climbed down the edge of the 
ravine far enough to get a fair view of the immense 
valley and the remains of the vast snowbank piled 
there by last winter’s storms, sate on a projecting 
crag, | dare not say how many hundred feet high, 
and while one of our company who was to return by 
that route to the glen, cautiously let himself down 
the precipitous sides, clinging to the projecting stones 
and dwarf vegetation which grew :n the fissures, we 
rolled down great stones, which went bounding, smok- 
ing and thundering to the bottom, watched the little 
brook whose tinkle was lost in the distance, which 
wound like a tiny thread down among the crags and 
through the great snow arch; but so great was the 
distance, that when our friend reached the bottom he 
seemed like a mere moving speck far down by the 
snowy mound, and no sound that he could make, 
word, shout or whistle, could reach us—to him we 
must have seemed hanging in mid-heaven. He waved 
his hat to us enthusiastically, beckoning us to come 
on; but as we looked down the vast craggy slope, to 
whose iron ribs we clung, and reflected that every 
downward step must be retraced to reach the path we 
had left, we recoiled from the task, saying to each 
other, “ Fascilis est descenus—sed revocare pradum,”’ 
we waved a welcome to our Hades-bound companion 
and returned to swelter, stagger and stumble with 
our sore muscles and aching joints, down that inter- 
minable Dan’s road, over logs, rocks and mud—mud, 
rocks and logs in endiess iteration, till at last that 
white piazza glimmered through the trees. Yet, 
what was my mortification to find that a lady had 
traversed our identical route a day or two before, had 
gone down to the great, snowy mound, had walked 
under it in the immense icy arch, taken a drawing 
of it on the spot, then returned to the path and got 
down to the Crawford House to supper! 

Mountain scenery can be really enjoyed only on 
foot, and often away from the guide and guide-book. 
I absolutely shrink from scenery, where book-guide 
and companions are all looking on together, to see me 
go into ecstacies and display a stated quantum of 
emotion. It is the very spot where I am sure to 
feel nothing. Nature, too, must be watched and 
studied in all her moods, for in all of them she is 
glorious—stay and catch her in all of them if possi- 
ble. To hive up in a hotel when it rains, blows, or 
thunders,. isa great mistake, if aman has come 
really to hear what these mountains, ravines, cas- 
cades and lakes have to say to him. 

There is a grandeur spread over this scenery in a 
storm, unimaginable when all is unrolled in the clear 
sunshine. These cascades, when swollen by a sudden 
shower, foam, leap and roar with a wild sublimity 
that lingers for a life-time in the memory. These 


lakes are to be seen not only shimmering in the sun- 


shine, holding up their thousand laughing islets, but 
checkered with the vast cloud-shadows flashing be- 
neath and above the stars. 

These glorious summits are to be admired not 
merely in the broad glare of all-revealing day, but 
when the sun emerges from his eastern portal and 
draws aside their misty veils to give them his morn- 
ing kiss, when he breaks through the rifts of the 
cloud and suddenly flings his great arms around 
them, when he has left the valleys in the gloom of 
twilight to gaze enviously after his receding footsteps 
as he lingers lovingly among the blushing peaks, 
when the clouds of the coming or receding storm are 
piled in grandeur around their scarred and lofty 
brows, when their vast outline is sketched against 
the midnight sky by the lightning’s fiery finger, and 
all these giants shout in chorus as “ rolls the thun- 
der-drum of heaven.” Curr. Can, 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


Like most other watering places, at Saratoga 
there is evidently a falling off this season, in the 
number of visitors. The halls of fashion and folly 
are not crowded, but the “Springs ”’ continue full to 
the brim, with their fresh, sparkling and exhilarat- 
ing waters. They often remind me, when gazing 
upon the hundreds enjoying their free, delicious 
drafts, of the glorious wells of salvation, 


“ Enough for all, enough for each.” 


A trip to Saratoga from New York is a very quick 
and pleasant one. The traveler can leave the city 
in the evening, and breakfast at the Springs the 
next morning. We embarked in the Francis Widdy, 
at 6 P. M., took the cars in Troy the same hour the 
next morning, reaching Saratoga by 8 o’clock. The 
Widdy is one of the most magnificent steamers on 
the Hudson, and the first of the splendid fleet in 
swiftness. Capt. Smith is the oldest pilot on the 
river, and celebrated for his quiet, polite civilities to 
the passengers. The state rooms, saloons and fare, 
are unsurpassed. On this occasion we had with us 
Capt. Haywood, one of the proprietors, well known 
on the Sound and Boston steamers for his urbanities 
towards travelers—so that our sail was unusually 
pleasant. The fare, too, from New York to the 
Springs by this line is very reasonable, $2.00. I do 
not know a more healthful or delightful one for the 
ailing or the well. 

Our Trojan University begins to look alive. It is 
the most commanding object in the city of Troy, sit- 
uated as it is on the summit of the lofty hills, which 
form the back ground of that beautiful place. The 
edifice is some 200 feet long, with turrets, &<., and 
when completed will be a beautiful specimen of 
architecture throughout. Some $200,000 have been 
secured for the institution, and the 'rojans are san- 
guine of increasing this sum $200,000 more! This 1s 
the way to found and build up our colleges—get the 
money and then go ahead, and avoid debt. I doubt 
not that the Legislature of our State will also be lib- 
eral in her benefactions to this Methodist University, 
as she has been to allother Colleges within her ex- 
tended borders. Schenectady or Union has thus ob- 
tained since her foundation some $250,000 from the 
State Treasury. Yours, G. P. D. 

Saratoga Springs, Aug., 1857. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Ware.—We learn from the Ware Standard that the 
Methodist Society in Ware have for many years been 
oppressed with a heavy debt, and to be relieved of it, 
it was seriously proposed to sell their house of wor- 
ship, and hold their meetings ina hall. On Sunday, 
Aug. 9th, Rev. Mr. Bolles, pastor of the Society, 
preached a discourse on the subject, from Mal. iii. 
chapter 10; “Bring all the tithes into the store- 
house.” The debt owed by the Society was $1,600. 
On the Monday following a subscription paper was 
started, and before night thirteen hundred dollars 
was raised towards paying the debt, and since then 
the whole debt has been paid. Truly the seed sown 
by that sermon did not fall upon barren soil. 
The sermon was an able exposition of the duty of 
serving God with our money, as well as otherwise, 
and concluded as follows: 


And what are the consequences of a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, ora base desertion of the cause in 
the casein hand? Whocantellthem? A light ex- 
tinguished on the shore of eternity. A lighthouse 
swept from the rocks at the entrance of the harbors 
of heaven. Who shall foretell the tale which eter- 
nity shall reveal? ‘rue, there are other lights in 
this community, and I would not have one of them 
goout, but have them more brilliant. If | might, I 
would add oil to their flame. But who shall tell the 
loss of this one? Let us judge the future by the 
past. Where, if not here, have the revival fires 
been kindled? Where, if not here, have weeping 
sinners found pardon in Christ? Where, if not 
here, have saints been fed and made strong for the 
work of God in the earth? From whence, if not 
from this church, have souls gone triumphant vic- 
tors to a crown in heaven ? 

Now place the priceless soul which cost vhe life of the 
Son of God, in one scale, and the paltry sum of earth 
coin which it will cost instrumentally to redeem it. 
Tell me which you will have, the pleasure of a sinful 
avarice which shall curse you forever, or heavenly 
reward, world withoutend. I fear we are too willing 
to doa little in thiscause. “I will do what I can 
and not feel it.” Just think of that a moment. If 
I were exposed to death, would you save me if you 
could and not feel it? If your child were in the 
flames of your burning dwelling, would you tell your 


There is too much of this kind of convenient be- 
nevolence in the world, but how does it appear in a 
| Christian? How would Christ appear to us, propos- 
ing tosavea world if he could, and not feel it? The 
thought is blasphemous and ridiculous, and yet this 
telfish benevolence is more shameful in us, who have 
been redeemed by a vastness of self-forgetting love 
which eternity alone veal. 

In view of these motives, if your house or this 
church must be sold, it must be your private prop- 
erty which shall be brought to the sacrifice. For 
myself, let me go to the next session of the Annual 
Conference on foot, with the old coat, and not a cent 
in my pocket, leaving prosperity behind me; far 
would I prefer this, to anything which would be a 
present personal blessing to me at the expense of the 
threatened disaster. 

But enough has been said. Your countenances 
assure me that you are ready for the good work ; let 


us make one effort worthy of ourselves, and all shall 
be well. 


Coos Co., N. H.—In Coos County, N. #., embracing 
twenty-six towns and about 10,000 inhabitants, 
there are six Congregational Churches, viz.: one 
each in Shelburne, Whitefield, Dalton, La neaster, 
Colebrook and Stewartstown, and only two congrega- 
tional ministers. In all the six churches are a little 
short of two hundred members. That at Shelburne 
is reduced to three females. The number in White- 
field is not known, as no report from that church has 
been made for years, and for years it has had no 
preaching. Nota single Congregational Church in 
the county can sustain preaching independently of 
missionary aid. It would be cause for devout grati- 
tude, says the Christian Mirror, were other evangeli- 
cal denominations in the county in a healthful 
pecuniary and religious state; but they are all 
weaker than are those of our own denomination. A 
missionary in that region who writes to the Congre- 
gational Journal, says that morality is proportion- 
ably low. This depressed condition of religion and 
morality, cannot probably be attributed to “ politi- 
cal preaching.” 


The Moravians in Synod at the Cradle of their Faith. 
—The Moravians assembled on the 8th of June in 
Herrnhut, in Saxony, the ancient cradle of their 
faith. The members were from different parts of the 
world—from Great Britain, [reland, the Continent 
of Europe, the United States, the West Indies and 
South America. 

Their Method of Electing a President. In the 
second session on the same day, after the committee 
had reported, the Synod proceeded to the election of 
a president. In accordance with the custom which 
has prevailed for centuries, they availed themselves 
of adirect reference to the Saviour’s will, by a use 
of the lot. Three brethren were chosen by ballot, in 
accordance with the example of the Apostles, (see 
Acts i. 26.) Hereupon a fervent prayer for God’s 
direction was offered by the Chairman, and uppn 
drawing the lot it fell upon Bishop Nitschman. The 
Vice President was chosen in the same manner. The 
Rev. Charles T. Kluge, formerly pastor of the Mora- 
vian Church in New York City, and at present a 
member of the Central Board, was approved as Vice 
President. 

This church is the only church which has availed it- 
self of the use of the lot, in imitation of the Apostles. 
Moravians regard it as a high privilege that God, in 
his merciful providence, has put it into their bearts 
to continue this custom, in the conviction that he 
who has directed his brethren in this wise for four 
hundred years, will continue so todo. The use of 
the lot is now only limited to those important con- 
cerns of the church, the decision of which they would 
rather surrender to the good guidance of God than to 
their own feeble judgments. In the case of the pres- 
ent President of the Synod, there is no doubt that he 
was the first choice of every member of it. 

The remainder of the week was taken up with fur- 
ther organization of the body, the establishment of 
rules of order, the preparation of the subjects which 
will engage attention, and the reading of proposi- 
tions and memorials from various provinces of the 
church, and the different congregations and mission 
Stations, 

The village of Herrnhut is situated in a most lovely 
part of the country, surrounded by hills and valleys, 
the prospect bounded by a distant mountain chain, 
As its situation is high, the prospect in every direc- 
tion is absolutely enchanting. The town itself con- 
sists of very substantial, though plain buildings, 
Its appearance is rather ancient, as is the case with 
almost every city and village of Europe. ‘The streets 
are well paved and kept very clean. The gardens in 
front of the houses are laid out with exquisite taste, 
and the whole appearance of the town and its inhabi- 
tants is pre-possessing, in spite of various peculiari- 
ties. 


The Wesleyan Association.—The twenty-second an- 
nual assembly of the Wesleyan Association has been 
sitting at Rochdale, Eng. A new interest attached 
to the assembly this year, on account of the proposi- 
tion to admit the “Wesleyan Reformers,” and con- 
stitute the two bodies into one, under a new name. 
On Wednesday week the first meeting was held, when 
the Rev. James Everett was chosen president, and 
the Rev. R. Eckett secretary. On Friday, after a 
whole day spent in debate, “The United Methodist 
Free Churches ” was adopted as the name, style, and 
title of the amalgamated body. 


_ A correspondent of the Christian Mirror says that 
in five towns in Essex county, Vt.,on the Conneeti- 
cut River, Canaan, Lomington, Bloomfield, Bruns- 
wick, and Maidstown—beautiful towns, containing 
much excellent soil—there are no meeting-houses be- 
longing to any denominations. In some of these 
towns meetings are sometimes holden in school- 
houses, d&ec., but they are as destitute of instructive 
preaching as are most of the towns in Coos county, 
N. H. The only two churches of the Congregational 
faith and order in all Essex county, Vt., now having 
preaching, are those in Lunenburg and Granby. 


Baptists in Maine.—We have received a copy of the 
Minutes of the Maine Baptist State Convention, 
1857 ; from which we learn that while a few churches 
have been blessed with revivals of religion during 
the year, many others report no revivals, but dimi- 
nution in membership. ‘There are 275 churches re- 
ported, 88 of which have no pastor, and some of them 
little or no preaching on the Sabbath. What is to 
become of these churches, except the Lord shall send 
them pastors? Truly the harvest is great, bat the 
laborers are few.—Chr. Era. 








The Northern Independent learns on reliable au- 
thority, that at a recent communion service of the 
colored church at Savannah, Ga., with which Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams was so -greatly edified, eighty 
communicants drank ten gallons of wine, or a pint 
apiece. The pastor of the same church, a negro, has 
been helped to the purchase of three slaves, in order 
that he may present the edifying example of a slave- 
holding minister preaching the gospel to slaves of his 
own race ! 


A correspondent of the Watchman and Reflector is 
painfully exercised at his recent discovery that Web- 
ster, in his Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, gives evi- 
dence of « suppressing or evading etymological truth” 
in his definition of “ baptize” and “ baptism.” The 
same writer further exposes his extreme sectarian- 
ism by characterizing the work as a “prosleyting 
dictionary,” and cautioning Baptists as to the claim 
such a volume can have upon their patronage. This 
complaint reminds us of a remark we heard the other 
day, to the effect that Unitarians complain of this 
dictionary on account of its orthodoxy! 


Revival among the South Carolina Slaves.—The Rev. 
J. M.C. Breaker, of Beaufort, S. C., writes to the 
Southern Baptist, that within the last three months 
he has baptized, by immersion, three hundred and 
fifty persons, all of them, with a few exceptions, ne- 
groes. The conversions were the result of a revival 
which has been iu progress during the last six months. 
On the 15th ult., he baptized two hundred and twenty- 
three converts—all blacks but three—and the cere- 
mony, although performed with due deliberation, oc- 
cupied only one hour and five minutes. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—At the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Pittsfield, on Sunday, the 9th, 113 proba- 
toners were admitted to full membership. Religious 
meetings have been held by this society every even- 


ing, (with two or three exceptions,) for nearly ten 
months. 


The Baptists in Connecticut now number 114 
churches, and 82 settled pastors. The number add- 
ed to all these churches by baptism, as reported in 
the Minutes of the Association, during the year, is 
641; and yet the aggregate membership has dimin- 
ished. The total, as now reported, is 16,231. Last 
year it was 16,379. This diminution has been very 
largely the result of emigration to other sections of 
the country. 

‘ 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
InptA.—The news of the insurrection of the na- 
tives against the English and their supporters, is full 
of interest. It is generally thought that the science, 
energy, and rior civilization of the English must 
ultimately conquer, though the insurgents far out- 
number those in favor of the present government. 
The mutiny at Bareilly is of especial interest, and 
“seems to have been attended with circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity and treachery. Only the day be- 
fore their outbreak the Sepoys appealed to their offi- 
cers to recall their wives and families from the hills, 
where they had been sent for safety, and eyen to the 
last moment these miscreants swore to protect their 
officers to the death. The regiments rose en masse 
on Sunday morning, the first of June, a shotted gun 
being fired as the signal, about 11 o’clock. The men 
at once rushed upon the officers’ lines, and opened a 
fusillade upon the bungalows. Such officers as were 
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the rendezvous previously agreed upon among them 
—the cavalry parade ground. An ineffectual effort 
was made to bring back the troops to their allegi- 
ance, but the scoundrels opened upon them with 
grape shot, and they had to ride for their lives. The 
country having risen in, alk directions, it was with 
extreme difficulty, and only by aride of seventy 
miles that the little band at last found safety at 
Nynee-Tal, in the hills, where they had previously 
sent their families. Here the refugees are congre- 
gated in numbers which will probably awe any at- 
tempt to attack them, and, as the place is of very 
difficult approach, we may hope they are in safety.” 


Dethi—No news as yet of its conquest from the 
insurgents. The London Times says: 


There cannot be fewer than 7000 Europeans now 
before the place, if indeed thay are not already in- 
side. The native portion of this force has proved 
itself trustworthy; and considering the powerful 
artillery now at Gen. Barnard’s command, and the 
strength of his cavalry arm, (3500 sabres) we shall 
have room to express the deepest dissatisfaction if 
the blow which is here struck be not final so far as 
the mutineers of Meerut, Delhi, and Nusseerabad 
are concerned. The miscreants are fairly caged, and 
will find their grave in the spot they have polluted 
by their bloody and atrocious crimes. It is now evi- 
dent that an arrangement existed between the troops 
at Bareilly, Shabjehanpore, Lucknow and Morada- 
bad, to effect a simultaneous rising. A glance at the 
map will show the proximity of these stations to 
each other, and the outbreak occurred at each on the 
morning of the same day. 


The accounts from various cities repeat the same 
stories of cruelties and massacres. One item of in- 
telligence from Delhi, of an unfavorable character to 
the English, is the announcement that the rainy sea- 
gon appears to have set in. 


Lord Palmerston.—The most notable feature in the 
Parliamentary proceedings of the week was the de- 
feat of the Government, in the House of Commons, 
on Monday, relative to the vote for £10,000 for the 
purchase of a chapel for the use of the British resi- 
dents in Paris. The vote was strongly opposed, on 
the ground that the English residents in the French 
capital were sufficiently numerous and wealthy to 
provide a place of worship for themselves, and that 
it was monstrous to tax the British nation for such 
a purpose. The vote was rejected by a large major- 
ity--135 to 88. This decision will probably teach 
Lord Palmerston a Jittle prudence. The House of 
Commons called by himself occasionally displays its 
independence in this way, and the moralis one the 
Premier can hardly fail to solve,—namely, that he 
will be supported by the popular branch of the 
Legislature when he is right, but that they will not 
“march through Coventry ” with him when they con- 
scientiously think that he is wrong. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The Atlantic Cable Lost.—A thrill of disappoint- 
ment goes through two continents as the people hear 


for printing music, a collection worth at least $60,- 
000. In rooms above the principal floor are pianos, 
books, &c., and in the highest story of all are ten 
copper-plate presses for printing music. A band of 
music was in attendance in the evening, and con- 
tributed to the entertainment of the company pres- 
ent. In the course of the evening an elegant colla- 
tion was provided. Many of the guests staid until a 
late hour, and all of them seemed to be highly 
pleased with the admirable arrangements made by 
the enterprising firm for the future prosecution of 
their business in their new and commodious quar- 
ters. We wish them every success.— Advertiser. 


Immense Size of the Pyramids.—-A United States 
naval chaplain who has recently visited the great 
pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt, says that he walked 
around it, wading in the deep sand fourteen hundred 
feet, before he had passed one of its sides, and be- 
tween five and six thousand feet before he had made 
the circuit. He says: Take a hundred New York 
churches of the ordinary width, and arrange them 
in a hollow square twenty-five ona side, and you 
would have scarcely the basement of this pyramid ; 
take another hundred, and throwin their material 
into the hollow square, and it would not be full. Pile 
on all the stone and brick of Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, and the structure would not be as high or solid 
as this greatest work of man. One layer of blocks 
was long since removed to Cairo for building purpo- 
ses, and enough remains to supply the demands of a 
city of half a million of people for a century, if they 
were permitted freely to use it. 


Marble for Public Buildings.—The marble used in 
the construction of the Capitol extensions at Wash- 
ington, is furnished to the government by Messrs. 
Rice, Baird & Heebner, of Philadelphia. It is quar- 
ried at Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts; is 
conveyed ninety miles by railroad to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and there shipped in coasting vessels 
for Washington. 

The New Bedford ship Emily Taylor was at Balti- 
more last week, with a cargo of the finest marble 
from Genoa. Among the cargo are twenty columns, 
each twenty feet long and two and a half feet in di- 
ameter, weighing fifteen tons, designed for the Post 
Office Department at Washington. The remainder of 
the cargo consists of blocks of from three to ten tons 
each. 


Curious Phenomenon at Holyoke.—At one of the 
meetings of the Scientific Association at Montreal, 
Professor Snell, of Amherst College, read a paper 
upon the “Vibrations over the Dam at Holyoke, 
Mass.” A letter gives the following notice of it: 


“There is found an unbroken sheet of water 1000 
feet long and 30 feet high, which vibrates constantly 
insomuch that all the doors and windows witbin 
miles of the spot keep time with the vibrations at 
the Falls. These are at the rate of two for every 
second. This phenomenon, when seen from below, 
some sunshiny morning, is exceedingly beautiful. 
It was illustrated thus: If one should stand looking 
down a long street in acity, where every pane of 
glass was illuminated by a gas light, and should see 
those lights extinguished and relighted twice every 
second, he might form a proper idea of the reflection 
of the sun’s rays at these falls. The cause of the 
vibrations was attributed to the current of air pass- 
ing between the fall and the dam—thus making an 
‘organ-pipe,’ one thousand feet in length.” 





of the breaking of the cable of the Telegraph about 
880 miles from the English shore. The water was 
about two miles deep where it broke. It seems that 
it was running out too fast, as the officer thought, for 
the motion of the boat, and on trying to check it, it 
broke. Itis doubtful whether the effort to lay it 
will again be made this year. If the bottom of the 
ocean is mountainous, and in some places undoubt- 
edly it is, much more than 2000 miles of cable will 
be needed to go down into the vallies and over the 
precipices, and it will be a matter of great difficulty 
to getit laid without breaking. To suppose that 
anything like a plateau extends from Europe to 
America under the water would seem to be absurd. 


Kansas.—Governor Robinson has been tried before 
Judges Wier and Cato, on the charge of usurping the 
office of Governor of Kansas. Notwithstanding the 
jury was packed, and Judge Cato was openly opposed 
to defendant, he was acquitted by the jury. There 
will be about ten thousand votes in favor of the Free 
State or Topeka Constitution, and Government, and 
there will be very few opposed to it. The returns 
now in amount to eight thousand for, and only 
TWENTY-FIVE against it. 


The Cunningham Burdell Case—The Surrogate 
has given his decision, declaring that Mrs. Cunning- 
ham is not the widowof Dr. Burdell. His reasons 
for the decision are that the alleged marriage was 


secret, that there is no evidence that the two lived | 


together as married persons, that the clergyman was | 
unknown to the parties, the place of the alleged mar- | 
riage distant from their residence, that the only 
witness is a daughter, and her testimony is incon- 
sistent and contradicted, that the certificate is incom- 
plete and erroneous, and that the marriage was first 
announced after his death. 


Heavy Failures in New York and the West.—Quite a 
panic has been created in business circles by recent 
heavy failures. The most important have been the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company, of New York and Cin- 
cinnati, for $7,000,000, and John Thompson and At- 
wood & Co., of New York, for $500,000 each. Nu- 
merous other stoppages are reported in different 
parts of the country, and it is feared many more will 
follow. 


Governor Gardner has made a speech to his Dor- 
chester townsmen, in which he comes out in strong 
opposition to Mr. Banks. It is thought Mr. Gardner 
will himself be nominated for re-election by a por- 
tion of the American party. 


Gen. Fillabuster Walker is advertising for recruits 
in the Nashville papers, and will doubtless soon 
start with another piratical expedition to Central 
America. 


Governor Rollins on Bachelors.—The following is a 
specimen of the free-and-easy style in which Major 
Rollins, the recently elected Governor of Missouri, 
has been addressing the people of that State :— 

All lL have to say is this, if you should elect me 
Governor, | think the administration of the State, 
and the City Government, under my friend Wimer, 
will go on harmoniously and swimmingly together. 
I will avail myself of his services in advancirg the 
interests of the State. lf I should be your Governor, 
I will make you a most clever and hospitable gentle- 
mnn. At my home youcan find my wife and chil- 
dren ; but not so with Stewart. He is an old bache- 
lor—his heart is as hard asa flint. (Laughter.) 
He has never been moved to generous impulses by 
the influence of woman’s charms; and in visiting 
him you will find a home cheerless and desolate, for- 
lorn enough to damp the ardor of a generous heart. 
He is not the proper man for you. Look into the 
bachelor’s den (roars of laughter) and see if you 
like it. I except the present company, if there be 
any bachelors init. [tis true that he said, the 
other day, that he had been trying to change his con- 
dition for twelve long years, and had failed. 
(Laughter.) If that is true, itis the most solid 
argument against him; because you know, all of 
you, that among the striking characteristics between 
the two sexes, the most prominent is the keen per- 
ception and the keen insight into the human char- 
acter women have; and it is be¢ause the women, 
knowing at a glance (laughter) that—(the risibility 
of the meeting was here so great that it buried the 
words of the Major entirely)—it is the condemna- 
tion of the female sex resting upon his head, and you 
cannot, if you would, vote for him. 


Rescue at Sea.—The Newburyport Herald thus de- 
scribes how young Stevens, a pilot of that harbor, 
was saved. Almost mmediately after his companion 
had retired below, as he was standing in the quarter 
with the spyglass to his eye, the main boom jibed 
over, striking him in the back of the neck and sweep- 
ing him into the sea. Instantly the boat filled away 
and sailed off with a six knot breeze. He turned in 

ursuit ; but one hundred yards swimming satisfied 
him that that was useless. He hollooed; but the 
noise of the sails, the rushing of the water and the 
intervening decks, shut of all communication. There 
he was in the midst of the ocean; the boat receding, 
and no-friendly sail in sight. ‘ 

Finally a sail hove in sight five miles away. He 
then coolly struck out to head her off. For three 
quarters of a mile or more, he swam for dear life ; 
but now he begins to fail. His legs were already 
cold and stiff, and he hangs down deep, the waves 
breaking to his mouth. ’Tis the last chance ; he 
raises his head and shouts; and a woman—a 
woman’s ears are always open to the ery of distress ; 
God bless her—says, “I hear a voice.” All hands 
look round. It is now or never; and as a last effort 
he stretches himself above the waves and says—“ I 
am drowning!” They hear— they see; “ease off 
sheets! up helm!! Man the boat !! 

With the first train, that reached here at noon on 
Monday, he was returned to his family—returned to 
startle, to gladden, to change! 


. Oliver Ditson § Co's New Store.—A select 
pana ot entlemen si ladies visited, by invita- 
tion, on Wednesday evening, the 19th instant, the 
new store, No. 277 Washington street, which is 
henceforward to be occupied by Messrs. Oliver Dit- 
gon & Co., for their music store. They occupy the 
whole of the large building, which is five stories In 
height, besides a basement mostly under ground. 
The floor which opens from the street is fitted up 
with great elegance for the retailsales-room. In the 
basement below are stored the sheet music publica 
tions of the firm, numbering some 20,000 pieces, all 
arranged upon shelves in alpbabetical order. The 

s number of sheets must be more than a million. 
Here also is a large safe, containing 60,000 plates 


A New Machine.—We had the pleasure a few days 
since, of witnessing the operation of Mr. Sandford 
Adams’s new machine for sifting and sorting beans, 
&c. The machine is very simple, so much so that 
one wonders why no one has thought of it before. 
It consists of a series of sieves, like those in a com- 
mon fanning mill, the coarsest at the top, growing 
finer at the bottom, until the last one is so fine as to 
admit the passage of dirt. Each sieve is connected 
with an inclined plane, down which the several sizes 
of beans, or whatever article is put into the machine, 
are discharged into separate receptacles. We saw a 
barrel of beans sorted into three different sizes in 
about ten minutes, and cleansed from dirt at the 
same time, and were informed that they were worth 
from twenty to fifty cents more a bushel than when 
mixed. 

Large quantities,of beans are brought into this 
market ina mixed state, and are generally sold by 
our produce dealers in the same condition, the labor 
of picking them over by hand being tedious and un- 
profitable. By increasing the value of the commodi- 
ty in so great a proportion, one of these machines 
will pay for itself in a very short time, and amply 
remunerate the purchaser. Several of the produce 
dealers in our immediate neighborhood have them 
in operation, and they give general satisfaction. We 
| are informed that by using sieves sufficiently coarse, 
| potatoes, coal, and other articles of similar bulk may 
be assorted with the same facility —WV. 2. Farmer. 


A Boston Clergyman in the Fifth Avenue.—The 
New York Evening Post tells the following story of 
a well known clergyman of Boston: 


| “Having come to this city afew weeks since, to 
| supply the pulpit of a rusticating brother, he was 
| Strolling about town on Saturday afternoon, and in 
the course of his rambles, naturally took a glance at 
Fifth Avenue. ‘Seeing one of the churches open, and 
the sexton making it ready for the services of the 
next day, curiosity tempted him to look into it. He 
was about gratifying that propensity, when the sex- 
ton called out to him, in a gruff voice, “ You can’t 
go in there, sir.” 

I merely desire to look at the church a moment,” 
replied the clergyman, advancing toward the inner 
door. 

“Stop sir!” cried the sexton, in a rage at the visi- 
tor’s audacity, “we don’t allow that, sir.” 

The clergyman, surprised at the man’s violence, 
meekly rejoined, “Don’t you allow any one to see 
your church ?” 

“No sir. Those are my orders, sir. 
anybody.” 

“QO! very well, if those are your orders,” said the 
clerical gentleman, looking blandly through his spec- 
| tacles, “of course I will go. But any time when 
any of your people are in Boston, and desire to look at 
my church, they are always welcome to do so.” 

The sexton, with most profuse and humble apolo- 
gies, for having mistaken him fora layman, was 
now equally anxious to chayeron him through the 
church ashe had before been to drive him away. 
But the clergyman declined the civility, expressing 
himself entirely satisfied with what he had already 
seen. 








Not to admit 


The Cost.—Says Dr. Alcott: “I have known many 
a poor family that consumed, in smoking and chew- 
ing, at least twenty-five cents a week. This, in forty 
years, would amount to $520; or, if placed at com- 
pound interest, from year to year, to more than $2,- 
100.” 

An editor of a public Journal observes: ‘“ When 
we consider the universality of the use of tobacco, 
and the fact that some men spend $10, $60, or $1U0 
yearly for cigars—if this town uses twenty per cent. 
less than the average, $9,000 is devoted to the weed 
yearly; about twice what we raise by tax for 
schools; about enough to build the High School 
house, about which we tobacco-chewers have quar- 
relled so much ; enough to buy a twenty-five cent de- 
laine dress for each adult female in town, a pair of 
boots for each lad, and a five dollar bonnet for each 
lass in town; to pay the salary of all our ministers, 
and cover all our contributions for benevolent pur- 
poses.”— Uncle Toby. 


Thrilling Escape.—Very early yesterday morning, 
a man was discovered from the street asleep, in the 
roof-guttering of a house on Broadway, between Jef- 
ferson and Madison Streets. The discoverer was a 
farmer coming in his wagon to market. He had 
much difficulty in getting into the house without 
breaking in. The wife of the roof-slumberer finally 
admitted him, and was terrified on learning the per- 
ilous situation of her worst half. She implored the 
father to rescue him. The roof has an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees, and to descend it was deemed 
hazardous to the sleeper. A ladder was therefore 
hurriedly procured, and the snoozer shaken out of 
his sweet repose. He was terrified beyond measure 
at the extraordinary circumstances of his return to 
consciousness. The explanation of his situation is, 
that he had lain down in the garret on a grain shelf 
at a level with the scuttle opening. The shelf was 
moveable, and he had drawn it to the scuttle before 
composing himself to sleep. The miracle of his de- 
scent without waking, and without sinking into the 
deeper sleep of death, he should credit to Providence. 
—St. Louis Democrat. 








A Frog in Ice.—We were shown yesterday, by a 
; Savannah gentleman, a lump of Northern ice in 
| which a medium sized frog was comfortably and 
| coolly ensconced. His frogship (we like to talk re- 
| spectfully of all beings, even of our political oppo- 
| nents) seemed to be a cross between the rana viridis 
and the rana esculenta—but lest we might make a dui/ 
of him, by giving his history from memory, (like 
other dealers in antiquated Greek flesh, &c.,) we im- 
| mediately turned to Lucian’s Greek “ Dialogues of 
the Dead,” and found as follows: 
| “Ye frogge is one amphybyous annimal with 
| foure feete, a nayked boddie, and wythout ever a 
taile. He hath a hoarse voyce, and loveyth much to 
| use iton ye summer nights. He is remarkable for 
| graceful swimming with rapidnesse and for taking 
| verrie large leapps on ye lande.” 
| That authority settled, we will state that the above 
| frog showed symptons of life after his cool incrusta- 
| tion have dissolved, and having been placed in water, 
| was thawed into life and activity. Itcertainly was 
| a curiosity to see a live frog thus done up in ice; 
| but whether last winter it contemplated a tour to 
southern latitudes, and considering the above was 
the coolest mode of traveling, we leave a question of 
debate with ichthyologists et id genus omne.—Savan- 
nah Georgian. 
Rivals in the Healing Art.—The Chicago Board of 
Health have resolved upon giving the Allopaths and 
Homeeopaths a fair field, in the public hospitals of 


is chosen, to whom will be allotted a certain number 
of patients, the subject having a free choice in the 
first instance. In cas3 the person to be treated is 
indifferent, his case is entrusted to one or the other, 
under a certain regulation, prescribed by the Board 
—those entering during weeks that are “odd ” going 
toone, and those coming in on “ even ” weeks falling 
to the charge of the other. A record of treatment 
and results isto be kept, which the Faculty will 
look for with great interest. ; 

A similar arrangement was made, we believe, a 
year or more ago, in one of the Paris hospitals, and 





that cigy. A physician from each school of practice | 


it has been claimed, on this side of the Atlantic, that 
the result was decidedly in favor of the blue pills. 


State Aid to Colleges.—The indebtedness of the 
three Colleges of Massfchusetts to the public treas- 


| ury, from which each has received aid, is presented 


in the following statement, dating Harvard from its 
foundation, in 1636, before its charter; Williams, 
from its charter, in 1793; and Amherst, from its 
charter, in 1825: 

Harvard, in 221 years has received $216,000, being 
$977 per year. 

Williams, in 64 years has received $46,500, being | 
$726 per year. 

Amherst, in 32 years has received $25,000, being 
$781 per year. 


Sugar—The Bangor Union says that Captain | 
Studds, of the brig Ocean Spray, recently arrived at 
Frankfort from Cuba with a load of sugar, states | 
that immense quantities of sugar are held in store | 
in Cuba, awaiting the result of the sugar crop in 


still enable the Cuban speculators to keep up the 
price. If the Louisianacrop turns out well, as there 
is good reason to believe, the holders have got to, let | 
go both sugar and the exorbitant prices, which they | 
have hitherto controlled by combination till the | 
article has accumulated on their hands. The Cubans 
have been wild in their speculations 


Curious Parallelism of Customs.—It is a custom in 
Berwickshire among women workers in the field, 
when their backs become much tired by bowing low | 
down while singling turnips with short-shanked | 
hoes, to lie down upon their face to the ground, | 
allowing others to step across the lower part of their 
backs, on the lumber region, with one’foot several 
times, until the pain of fatigue is removed. Bur- 
ton, in his First Footsteps in Hust Africa, narrates a 
very similar custom in females who lead the camels, 
on feeling fatigued, and who “lie at full length, 
prone, stand upon each other’s backs, trampling and 
kneading with their toes, and rise like giants re- 
freshed.” 


National Monument at Plymouth, Mass.—The pro- 
ject of erecting a national monument at Plymouth 
is in a fair way of being accomplished. The Vilgrim 
Society has accepted a design furnished by Hammatt 
Billings, Esq., of Boston, whose eminence as an archi- 
tect is a suflicient warrant of his ability to complete 
what he has planned. Nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars are already subscribed, and those who have 
the matter in charge feel confident that all the funds 
necessary for the great work will be forthcoming as 
soon as needed. It is proposed to lay the corner 
stone of the monument next August, upon the anni- 
versary of the embarkation of the Pilgrims at Delft- 
haven. ‘he design is an octagon pedestal, surmount- 
ed by a colossal statue seventy feet in height. The 
whole monument will be one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and when completed will possess the exceeding 
merit of brevity. 


Lying in Bed with the Head High.—It is often a 
question amongst persons who are acquainted with 
the anatomy and physiology of man, whether lying 
with the head exalted oreven with the body was the 
most wholesome. Most consulting their own ease on 
this point, argue in favor of that which they prefer. 
Now, although many delight in bolstering up their 
heads at night and sleep soundly without injury, yet 
we declare it to be adangerous habit. The vessels 
through which the blood passes from the head to the 
heart, are always lessened in their cavities when the 
head is resting in bed higher than th@ body, there- 
fore in all diseases attended with fever, the head 
should be pretty nearly on a level with the body; 
and people ought to accustom themselves to sleep 
thus to avoid danger.— Medical Journal. 


What is the Dred Scott Decision ?—The Land 
Office at Washington has just decided against the 
pre-emption claim of a colored man to 360 acres of 
land in Wisconsin, taking the ground of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case, that “a free negro, of 
American race, whose ancestors were brought to 
this country and sold as slaves, is not a citizen with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States.””? This decision applies to all the other simi- 
lar cases now pending, and is a reversal of the opin- 
ion given last year from the Land Office. 





New Hampshire School Commissioners.—The New 
Hampshire Board of School Commissioners met at 
Concord, on Wednesday, and organized by the choice 
of Charles F. Elliott, of Great Falls, ag President, 
and Prof. J. W. Patterson, of Hanover, Secretary. 
The Board consists of Hiram Smart, Rockingham; 
Dr. Elliott, Strafford; L. H. Perkins, Rev. 8. R. Hale, 
Belknap; Stephen 8. Bean, Merrimac; John H. 
Goodale, Hillsboro’; 8. McCollister, Cheshire; Dr. 
Barton, Sullivan; Prof. Patterson, Grafton; and 
Rev. G. H. Pinkham, Coos. 


Delaware as a Slave State.-—The Independent'has 
investigated the history and statistics of slavery in 
Delaware. It is found that the per centage of slaves 
in the population of that State, not half that of the 
other southern States at any period, has steadily 
diminished at every census, from 15 per cent. in 
1790, to two and a half per cent. in 1850. The whole 
number of slaveholders in the State is now only 809, 
and of these only twenty possess from ten to twenty 
slaves, and 672 have less than five! The pro-slavery 
attitude of the State, and the existence of slavery 
there at all, are due solely to the corrupt combina- 
tion of political parties. 

Faggots for Heretics.—The Aldgate Church in Lon- 
don has a fund bequeathed to it in the dark days of 
persecution. Its specific purpose was to purchase 
faggots, not to warm the cold, or prepare food for the 
hungry poor, but to burn heretics! Some centuries 
have passed, and the supply has so far exceeded the 
demand, that there is no more room for storing away 
the abundant faggots. The trustees of the fund, it 
is said, now give away the proceeds, to keep alive 
the poor, and comfort and save the very class that a 
different age had consigned to the stake. 


Don’t Back the Babies.—It is wisely remarked that 
when babies are taken out riding in their little carts, 
it is little less than cruelty to push them along back- 
wards. A child, like a grown person, must, in order 
to render a ride healthful, be drawn behind the 
mother, or servant, as the case may be, not pushed 
before. Proprietors of babies and baby carts will 
please make a note, and save their little ones from 
sicknesg, 


Representative Districts.—The work of districting 
the counties of Massachusetts for representatives 
under the new system is completed. There are in 
all 12 districts choosing three members each, 37 
choosing two each, and 130 choosing one each. The 
principle of single districts has thus been very gen- 
erally respected, though it might have been still 
more complete. The new system will cause some 
embarrassment at first; but great confidence is felt 
in its beneficial results and ultimate universal popu- 
larity. 


Missouri E lection.—The latest St. Louis Democrat 
figures out Rollins’s election by six majority, in a 
total vote of 100,000, while the Republican claims 
Stewart’s success, without troubling itself about 
figures. It probably has confidence that they will 
be made “all right” at Jefferson City anyhow. We 
may set it down as certain that the official count will 
give Stewart, the pro-slavery candidate, whether 
rightly or not, his election. But it cannot so easily 
cheat the State or the country out of the substantial 
benefits of an emancipation victory. 


Work Resumed on the Hoosac Tunnel.—The North 
Adams Transcript says that the tunnel-boring ma- 
chine has been put in order, sharpened and set to 
work on the rough surface of the hard limestoné 
which opposes its progress. It was making good 
headway Wednesday afternoon. It is operated by 
two steam engines, for about 40 horse-power each, 
and runs very easily with 40 lbs., pressure to the 
square inch. The parties most interested are very 
sanguine of success. 


A Special Messenger for Utah.—We hear from the 
best authority that the Secretary of War will dis- 
patch a messenger to the army for Utah. We have 
good reason to believe that this message is sent 
thither to see that the mails for the officers and men 
are regularly delivered, as it is well known that 
Brigham Young and his confederates are in the habit 
of interfering and tampering with the United States 
mails, and making postal arrangements to suit 
themselves.— Washington States. 


Mrs. Gardner.—The trial of Mrs. Gardner for the 
murder of her husband takes place, Sept. Ist The 
Herald correspondent says that “latterly she has 
been more thoughtful. She still receives visitors, of 
whom she has a greatnumber. The old lady, Hosen’s 
mother, died on Saturday last. She it was who 
watched with her son in his last hours, and smooth- 
ed his dying pillow. She had been unwell and fuail- 
ing ever since his death.” 


Temperance Movement among the Irish.—We learn 
by the Bangor Whig that a few Sabbaths ago the 
Rev. Mr. Bapst, pastor of the Catholic church in 
that city, made an earnest and forcible appeal to his 
congregation, setting forth the terrible effects of im- 
temperance, and calling upon the congregation to 
unite themselves into a society, under the sanction 
and authority of the church, for the suppression of 
the evil. The result of the appeal was that the con- 
gregation remained after the service, and about one 
thousand persons received the pledge in the most 
solemn manner. 


The ‘Origin of a Famoys Phrase.—When in the 
synod of Peloponnesian chiefs, Themistocles re-open- 
ed the discussion and prematurely expressed his 
fears and anxiety as tothe abandonment of Salamis, 
the Corinthian Adeimantus rebuked him by saying: 
“Themistocles, those who in the public festival- 
matches rise up before the proper signal, are scourg- 
ed.” “True,” rejoined the Athenian, “ but those 
who lag behind the signal win no crown.” Adei- 
|mantus then lifted up hisstick to strike Themis- 
tocles ; upon which the latter addressed to him the 
well known observation, “Strike; but hear me.” 


Maine has some tough old settlers within her pre- 
cincts. The Ellsworth American says that Capt. 





| Thomas Hill, of Gouldsboro’, who is in his 77th year, 
‘has worked at haying this season five days in one 
| week. At mowing, raking, &c., he kept up with the 
| other men in the field, and was paid the usual wages 
| of haymakers. Mr. John Preble, of Sullivan, who is 

90 years old, has secured the quarter part of his hay 


| cided that the expedition to Utah shall proceed. 


Louisiana, in the hope that frost will impair it and > 


snath upon the ground to support himself to step by. 
What do your young folks say to this? 


Barley Bread.—The Maine Farmer commends the 
use of barley for bread, and speaks of receiving from 
Aroostook county a specimen of flour from grain cut 
Aug. 3d. The Maine farmers acknowledge early 
barley bread, taken hot, to be a real luxury, and es- 
pecially so as it comes at a season when the meal 
and flour chest is low, and Genesee rather high. The 
average yield of barley on new land is larger than 
wheat. 


Utah.—Gen. Scott has been busy with the General 
Superintendent in making out a programme for the 
movement of troops for Utah. They have finally de- 
It 
is not decided yet whether Gen. Harney or Col. John- 
son will command the expedition. Gov. Walker is 
very anxious to retain Harney in Kansas. A mes- 
senger will be dispatched to Kansas to settle the 
matter. 


Sugar and Molasses.—The decline in these staples 
continues. The East Boston Sugar Company have 
put down the price of their crushed sugars three- 
quarters of a cent within a day or two. Sales of 800 
barrels have been made at 11 1-2 cents per pound. 
A lot of molasses changed hands yesterday at forty- 
three cents a gallon, for which, a short time ago, 
seventy-two cents was refused ! 


Porpoise Skin for Boots.—At a recent industrial ex- 
hibition of one of the London societies, among other 
novelties was some curried leather from the skin of 
the white porpoise. A report says that “it seems to 
possess the great requisite of toughness and softness, 
and has been considered superior to the skins of land 
animals ; the price is the same as that of the beast 
calf-skin, but a sample pair of boots shown is stated 
to have worn out several soles.” 


The Chinese Sugar Cane.—Small patches have been 
planted all through the State, and it proves to be an 
entire failure so far as regards the production of 
sugar. In its size it compares favorably with our 
common Indian corn, and will probably be superb 
fodder for fall and winter use. The season has been 
unfavorable by its unusually cool temperature. At 
the South and West the experiment is said to be more 
successful, but whether enough to make it an object 
of general culture is rather doubtful.— Manchester, 
(XY. H.) American, 


A Moving Speech.—G. W. Curtis’ recent oration at 
Dartmouth College commencement is said to have 
had such an effect upon the nerves of the conserva- 
tive President of that institution, the Rev. Dr. Lord, 
that he found himself unable to sit it out, and so left 
the platform in a huff. 


The New Comet.—The Albany Evening Journal 
claims that the comet discovered by Dr. Peters, at 
the Dudley Observatory, on the 25th of July, was 
seen at the Imperial Observatory, Paris, on the 28th, 
and at Gotha and Altona on the 30th. This estab- 
lishes the priority of the discovery for the Dudley 
Observatory. Dr. Peters proposes to give the name 
of the “ Uleott Comet ” to his discovery. 


It will be remembered that the newspapers have 
lately contained an advertisement from a Jersey 
City “retired physician whose sands of life have near- 
ly run out,” recommending some quack medicine. A 
wag in Boston has sent him a cask of fine beach sand 
to supply the vacuum. 


Centenarians in Massachusetts.—-According to the 
recent census of Massachusetts, there were in 1855, 
nineteen persons in the State who were upwards of 
one hundred years old. Two of these were residents 
of Boston, and seven of Middlesex County. 


Penobscot Railroad, Maine—We understand that 
preparations are being made to again commence 
work upon the Penobscot Railroad, and that men and 
teams are on the way, and will be at work ina few 
days. 


Liquor Cases in Berkshire.—Nearly twenty con- 
victions for liquor selling took place at the recent 
term of the Court of Common Pleas in Berkshire 
County. 


The Bangor Union says that Mr. Howe, of Lincoln, 
drove through that city, Saturday forenoon, 170 head 
of cattle, one, two and three years old, principally 
purchased in New Brunswick, and intended for the 
Maine market. 








VARIETIES. 

The Magistrate and the Monkey.—When the trade 
to the West Indies was first opened up, it is said 
that the magistrates of Aberdeen were tempted to 
try their fortune in what promised to be such a 
lucrative business, and sent a vessel out there on 
speculation. The many anxious gazers from the 
Castle Hill for the arrival of the “shippie” were at 
length rewarded, and when safely moored in the 
“harborie,” the civic dignitaries paid it a visit. 
After having exhausted the occidental wonders which 
had been brought home, the provost and baillies re- 
tired to the cabin to partake of the skipper’s good 
cheer. While thus engaged, a monkey, which was 
part of the importations, amused with the tie of the 
provost’s wig, honored it with an occasional pull, 
much to the good man’s annoyance. 

“ Odd, laddie,” he would say aside, “ ye’d better 
be quiet.’”” 

“ What’s the matter with you, provost?” said the 
captain, overhearing one of the chief magistrate’s re- 
monstrances, 

“It’s that laddie yours,” was the reply. 

“ What laddie, provost ?” 

“ That one there, wi’ the rough foul face, and the 
sore eyes.” 

“That’s not a laddie, provost ; it’s a monkey.” 

“Is’t, is’t 2?” said the worthy dignitary. 1 thought 
it was some 0’ your sugar-maker’s sons come o’er to 
our university to get’s education.” 


Horse Anecdote——<A gentleman complained to Mr. 
Banister that some malicious person had cut off his 
horse’s tail, which, as he meant to sell him, would 
be a great hindrance. “Then,” said Charles, “ you 
must sell him wholesale.” “ Wholesale!” says the 
other; “how so?” “ You cannot re-tail him.” 





BUSINESS LETTERS TO HERALD. 
W Pentecost—8 B Chase—E Davies—H C Atwater—B B 
Holt—J A Oaks—H C Dunham—J D Long—S M Petten- 
gell—J C Cromack—O L Gillett—If B Tupper. 





METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 








Letters Received from Aug. 22 to Aug. 29. 

R Albiston—J I Brown—G N Bryani—L A Battles—B B 
—Byrne—U Brown—UCariton & Porter—J Currier—N J 
Clitford—E W Dunbar—W P Evans 2—Joshua Gill—N 
Grapger—A Howard—A K Howard—C R Homer—F L 
Johnson—I J Lucas Jr—W C Lancaster—C Munger—N 
Ma:tin—J Mitchell—P S Mather—¥ H Newhal!—Aa M Os- 
good—S W Perkins—W J Pomfret—Joseph Priest—S 
Quimby—Geo O Sampson—W E Sheldon—D § Steeie—r 
P Smith—J Smith—J M Shaw—C F Tupper—W O t ower— 
Sv Wilson—W H Wright—3 C West—Henry L Wilson— 


W Young. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent 
New England Methodist Depository, 
6 Cornhiil, Boston. 





MARRIAGES. ‘ 





In Orland, Me., July 28 by Rev. S. W. Partridge, Mr. 
Daniel B. Eldridge, to Miss Maria L. Page, both of Bucks- 
port 

Aug. 18, by Rev. J. A. Oaks, Mr. Samuel Howard, to 
Miss Kley Gray, both of Brooksville. 

In Gloucester, Aug. 15, by Rev. H. R. Parmenter, Mr. 
George H. Davidson, to Miss Elma Averill, both of Glou- 
cester Ang. !9th, by the same, Mr. Isaac 4. Hall, of Bel- 
fast, Me., to Miss Mary O. Saville, of Gioucester. 











NOTICES. 











CAMP MEETINGS. 


Northport, Me., Sept. 7. 
Weet hillingly, Ct., Sept. 7. 
Newmarket Junction, N. H., Sept. 7. 
East Livermore, Me., Sept. 7. 
Athens, Vt., Sept. 14. 
Bethel. Me., Sept. 22. 





NOTICE.—The second quarterly meeting of the 3abbath 
School Aseociation, Auxiliary No. 1, of the Sandwich vis- 
trict 3. S Society, for the present Conference year, will be 


ou Wednesday, Sept. 9th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. An Address 
will be deiivered in the afternoon on some topic of Sab- 
bath School interest. 
Per order of the Association. 
B. WinsLow Packarp, Secretary. 

North Bridgewater, Sept. 2. 

This association comprises ‘he several M. E. Societies in 
North Bridgewater. Stoughton. Easton, Cochesett and East 
ridgewater; and the preachers on the several stations are 
requested to notify their charges of the meeting without 
special notice from the Secretary of the Association. 





4 

CONVENTION.—A S. School Convention will be held 
at Bucksport, Me., on the 22d and 23d of September. Min- 
isters on the western part of the district are expected, aud 
cordially invited to attend and contribu.e to the interest of 
the occasion. Notice of the order of exercises will be given 
at the Northport Camp Meeting. 

Sept 2. Per order of Committee. 





Term of this Academy will on Thursday, the 
27th day of August instant, under the charge of a thorough 
and efficient board of teachers. 

rhe Seminary Building and Boarding House are being 
put in complete repair. 





lar institutiou in the State. 
By order of Trustees, 


Sam’t W. Porter, Clerk. 
Aug. 19. 3t. 














MARKETS. 











From the New England Farmer. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
THurspar, Aug. 27, 1857 


At Market 1250 Beef Cattle, 500 Stores, 3000 Sheep and 
Lambs, and 100 Swine. 

Prices—Beet Vattle—Extra $9.60 ; first quality $38.75; 
2d, 87 a 760; 3d, 2675 a 87. 

Hipes—8 a 8} cts. per Ib. 

Tallow—7} a 8c; rough 8 cts. per Ib. ° 

Peurs—50 a 75 cents CalfSkins, 13 a 14 cts. per Ib. 

Workine Oxen—#100, 140, 160 a 180. 

Suesp anv Lamps— *2.00a 2.75; extra, $8.50 04 00. 





unaided by any other man. He is so infirm, that 
when mowing, at each step he is obliged to rest his 


Mucu Cows -#24, 27, 40 a 45; common do., $19a 20. 
Veal Calves—$4.00, 4 50 a 6.00. 


had upon as favorable term » = 
eg mae: Neer Ay Senet any tas y house is situated on Mead Street,a few rods from Main 
; Street and the Horse Railroad, and contains ten rooms— 


Yuar.ines—$16 a 19 

THRaz YEARS OLD—#31 a 39 

SioRnes, TWO YEARS OLD—#25 a 28. 

. —" 1-4 cts.— Retail 10a 14 cte. Fat Hogs, undressed, 
a 8}c 





BOSTON MARKET—RETAIL PRICES. 
CorgecteD rrom THe New ENGLAND Farmes.... .AUG. 29. 
Beef, whole animal, or by the, Shellbarks,Pbu,0 00 @ 0 00 

quarter, 10 2 | Quinces P bu, 0 00 @ 0 00 
Do. fresh, retail, 10@ 15 | Chestnuts Pbu,0 00 @ 0 00 
Do. corned, o@ 12) 











= | SEDS. 
| Parner 44 a bo | Clover, North, tb, 15 @ 16 
Hogs, whole, 0 00 @ 0 00 | Seuare a te 0 be 4 5 O0 
Pork,fresh,retail,10 @ 15 | WerdsGrasa.bu.8 50 @ 3 75 
Do.salt orcorned,9@ 13 | Red Top, N bul 50 @ 1 75 
Do.clear Bost, 23 00 @29 00 | Do, do: South, 0 90 @ 1 00 
Do. West. cler, 00 00 @00 00 | ~" * 
Do. Mess, 5 60 @27 00 COAL AND WOOD. 
Do. prime, 22 00 @23 00 Anthracite,ton, 7 0 @ 0 00 
Venison, 06@ 10 | Cannel 14 00 @00 00 
Turkeys, P pr, 150 @ 200 | Newcastle, 0 00 @i0 00 
Chickens, P pr. 75 @ 150 | Sydney, ct 00 @v9 00 
Geese, each, 150 @ 2 00 | DryEast.Wood,8 50 @10 00 
Ducks, P pair, 1 00 @ 1 50 | Nova Scotia, 00 @ 9 00 
Roasting Pigs, 2 00 @ 3 00 | Country, Oak, 
Partridges, P pr, 25 @ 000 | _ Walnut, &c, 8 00 @ 9 00 
Woodcocks, each,25@ 00 SouthShoreOak 8 00 @ 9 50 
Pigeons, P doz,1 50 @ 2 00 FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Calves, ~ tb, | 7@_ 10 | Flour,Ohio,bl, 08 50 @10 00 
Mutton, P» tb, 7@ 165 | Do. Gen. com, 0 00 @ 0 00 
Lamb, P tb, 6@ 12 | Do. do extra, 08 25 @10 (0 
Tripe, P tb, 8@ _ 9 | Do.Howard st, 07 50 @08 00 
Hams, Bost. P tb,138 @ 15 | Corn, yel. flat, 1 02 1 05 
Do. Western, Bw@ bb ats, 72 78 
Butter, lump, tb, 24 @ 2 VEGETABLES. 
ee eS $ = Reone, white, be.8 4 @ : = 
Cheese, new milk,08 @ 10 amie: Reena 10 00 
0. prime sage, 00@ 00 Pishes, bunch, 04 @ 06 
Do. four meal. 06 @ 08 fname bench, 4 @ 40 
Lard.North,P tb, 15 @ 17) | Tomatoes Prpk, 60 @ 075 
Do. Western, 16@ 174) Lettuce bb g -e4@ 06 
fresh,P doz,2l1@ 00 | p; < ; = 
Eggs, y Pickles, P gal, 87@ 650 
HAY. Fee b . bo 4 = 
Country, 0 80 @ 0 90 | Carrots. bunch, 04 ¢ 
Straw, 100 tbs, 65 @ 0 76 | Onions, P bu, 0 @ 0 00 
FRUIT Potatoes, bbl, 2 50 @ 3 00 
Potatoes, P pk, 33 @ 0 50 
Apples,dried,tb b,15@ 20 | SweetPotatoes,pk,00 @1 (0 
Do. ® 100 tbs, 12 00 @15 00 | Rhubarb, P th, 00 @ 00 
Apples, P bbl, 4 50 @6 00 | Cabbages.P 100.4 00 @06 00 
Apples, P peck, 00 @ 0 75 | Squash, P bb, 0@ v0 





BOSTON MARKET—WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CorgscTep From THE New ENGLAND Faxmer....AvG. 29. 
COFFEE— fb. |, PROVISIONS—4 mos ® bl. 


Java, 16i @ 17 | Beef, wes.mess, 00 00@18 00 
St. Domingo, 12 @ 124 Beef, east. do, 00 0Uu@(0 0 
Brazil, 113 @ 12; Beef No.1, 6 oogpeo * 
; — i ' Beef, extra, 2! 
“neil | Pork, ex. clear, 27 50@28 00 
Bank, 3 50@ 425 pork’ clear, 27 0'\@27 50 
Bay. 2 62@ 275 | pork’ mess 25 00@26 00 
Mack’l, No. 1, 00 00@00 00 gene 50@22 
Pork, prime, 21 50@22 50 
Mack’l, No 2, 00 00@(0 00 Lard. in kegs 16@ 16 
Mack’l, No.8, 08 60@8 “6 Do. in bbls, | 15:@ 164 
FLOUR & MEAL—# bbl. Hams, northern, 12@ z 
Baltimore,H.st, 7 25@ 775 Hams, western, 00@ 
Genesee, ex.bd, 7 £0@(9 50 | Hams, pickled, 0O@ 00 
Genesee.fan do, 7 00@ 725 Butter,choice, 21@ 22 
Genesee,com.do, 6 75@ 7 00 Butter, good, l6@ 19 
Ohio, common, 6 7h@ 7 00 | Cheese, 06@ 1 
Meal, 4 37i@ 4 60 | SUGAR—P bb. 
FRUIT—P box. ‘Havana White, 18@ 13} 
Raisins, bunch, 4 50@0 00 Havana Brown, 9'@ 12 
Raisins,b].mrk, 00 00@v00 00 =~ Porto Rico, 08i@ 10 
Raisins, Sult. tb, 00@ 00 Cuba Muscovado, 08\@ 10 
Currants, 13@ 13} Boston loaf, 2 ox@ 00 
Figs, Turkey, 092 10% Do. crushed, ot@ 13 
Figs, Malaga, 0@ 0 Do. powdered, }8 ¢@ 18 
Figs, Eleme, N@ 14 Do. Muscovado, J -eyp 0 
Lemons,Mal.box,2 00@ 4 00 | TEA—® fb. 
GRASP tae. Gunpowder, 85 @ 75 
Corn, west. yel, 88@ 92 Imperial, 85 @ 76 
Corn, do. white, 94@ 95  Hyson, 86 @ 75 
Oats, Northern, 68@ 170 Young Hyson, 83 @ 65 
Oats, Southern, O0@ 00 Hyson Skin, 20 @ 26 
Oats, Eastern, W@ 00 | Tonkay, 20 @ 30 
Wheat, western, 0 0U0@ 00 Souchong, 25 @ 55 
White Beans, 1 50@ 200 (Do. Ningyong, 88 @ 70 


MOLASSES—P gallon. = wOOL—Domestic—P Ib. 


Hay. & Mart.tart,?8@ 00 sax. & Mer. fleece, 57 @ 60 
Do. sweet, 40@ 41 Full blood, 60 ¢ 55 
Vrinidad, W@ 0 jand { blood, 42 @ 50 
Porto Rico, 00@ 00 Common } blood, 87 @ 40 
New Orleans, o@ Pulled, extra, 48 @ 55 

POTATOES—Y bbl. Do. supertine, 44 @ 48 
Common, 200@ 250 Do. No.1, 4 @ 40 
Chenango, 0 00@ 000 Do. No. 2, 18 @ 30 








Advertisements, 


PARom MERRILL, Funeral Undertaker, 
No. 6 Court Square. ouse 156 Shawmut Avenue. 
Everything connected with the above furnished at the 
shortest notice. 6mos Apri! 8 








Us= THE AMERICAN VEGETABLE HAIR 
CURLING COMVOUND, for Curling and Beautify- 
ing the Hair and Whiskers. 

All who wish to improve the health and growth of the 
Hair and Whiskers, should not be without this Compound. 
It has been fully tested to be the best article now in use. It 
gives a black and glossy appearance, and after the first ap- 
plication, will curl the Hair in Beautiful Ringlets. 

Fok GeNTLenkn’s Wuiskers. Nothing can be better for 
Curling and making them thick and gloesy. As this arti- 
cle is purely vegetab’e, it will not injure the Hair, but will 
remove the unnatura! dryness and harshness of the Hair, 
which precedes its loss, and will increase its growth and 
give it a healthy, iuxusiant brilliancy. 

LISTEN TO THE PRESS. 

The best Hair Curling Compound in the World. —Mr. Lewis 
has presented us witha bottie of his Hair Curling Com- 
pound, which we placed in the hands of a friend, who pro- 
nounces it the best article of the kind extant. It is unpar 
aljeled for its superiority, because the ingredients of which 
it is composed are nourishing to the hair, do not stain the 
skin. and are purely vegetable. It gives a black and glossy 
appearance, and after the firet application wil! curl the 
Hair in beautiful ringlets.— Providence Transcript. 

UG> The public can be assured that this is no imposition, 
but that its virtues are full what is claimed, and that the ar- 
ticle will be very soon the most popular compound manu- 
factured. There is no gums nor acids used in this prepara- 
tion, therefore persons will not fear to use it freely, aud as 
often as they wish, as its whole tendency is to enliven, and 
give life and strength to the Hair. 

Many are the testimonials in its favor, but it is not neces- 
sary to lengthen this list. Those wishing a beautitul head 
of Hair, can haveit by using the Curling Compound, which 
—- up in a nice box, richly labeled on four sides. Price 
#100. . 


For the Toilet and Nursery, Use the PERFUMED 
PEARL POWDER! Put upin neat Paper Boxes. This 
article is Purely Vegetable, and will not injure the skin; 
used in summer it is very cooling to the skin, and causes 
the complexion to become pure and white This article is 
admireble for the Nursery, as it is exceedingly tine and 
light tothe touch. Ladies try it, and you will exclaim as 
many others have,— It is the best 1 ever saw.” At retail 
by the Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. Price only 
12 1-2 cents, per box. 

For the skin and Comp!lexion, Use [G> DR. LE BAR- 
ON’S LILY CRE‘4M. This article is composed of the 
most soothing substances known in the Vegetable King- 
dom, and as it contains no poisouous or other materials, it 
can be used at all times and with entire safety, even upon 
the most delicate skia. Price only 25 cents. 

Mesers. Wilson Fairbank & Co., 43 & 45 Hanover Street; 
Mesers. M. 8. Burr & Co,1 Cornhill; Messrs. Weeks & 
Potter, 164 Washington Street; J. Russell Spaulding, 27 
Tremont Street, Boston. Wholesale Agents. 

L. J. LEWIS, Providence, R. 1., General Agent, to 
whom all orders should be addressed. ly uly 8 


HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR SEP- 
TEMBER contains the following most excellent arti- 





cles: : 
I—The Valley of the Naugatuck—Beautifully I1- 
justruted by Burton. 
I].—First Grief. 
I11.—The Monkey Tribe. 
1V.—Dr. Livingston and his African Discoveries. 
V.—How I went.to ~~ Cod. 
V1I.—Papers o— the Diary of a City Clergyman— 
Paper IL. 
ViL—From Cadiz to Granada—In Two Chapters— 
Chapter I. 
VIIL.—A Hurricane at Madras. 
IX.—The Haunted Ship. 
X.—The Silk Moth—its Life and Labors. 
X1.—The Biography of the bible—The Sons of Noah 
— The lower of Babel. 
X1I.—California Six Years Ago. 
X111.—The Fate of Lavoisier. 
X{V.—Ascending Mount Vesuvius. 
XV.—The Steam Engine Scientifically Considered. 
XVIL.—Old Bogie. 
XVIIL.—To-Day and To-Morrow. 
X1X.—Little Bridget. 
XX.—The Pleiades—A True Tale of the Sea. 
XXi.—Mysterious Faculties of the Soul. 
XX11.—To a Step Child. . 
XXIil.—Pencilled Passagee—Gems from the choicest Wri- 
x 


ters. 

XIV.—Editorial Notes and Gleanings. 

XXV.—Small ¢ nonge—-A Melange of Witand Humor 
for the Million. 

XXVI.—Recent Publications. . 

XXVII.—The Farm and the Flower Garden. 
XXVIII.—The World at Large. 

A liberal discount made to wholesale purchasers. A 
fifth copy of the work wiil be allowed tor four eubscribers ; 
and any person forwarding sixteen Collars sha'l have the 
magazine forten subscribers, ahd, as a premium, a bound 
volume worth two dollars. Clubs of ten, to one addregs, 
shall have the work for fifteen doliars a year. The first 9 
volumes neatly bound in cloth, may be ebtained at a very 
low price. JAMES P. MAGEE, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 

Aug 26 2w 





RAP THIS. Extract of a Letter from Prof. 
Hayes, enclosing a Certificate. 

Messrs. Fellows & Co —Gents:—1 made the examination 
of the Worm Lozenges as you desired. and found only the 
product mentioned in your note, which was of course ex- 

ected, but which was not the less interesting tome. You 
Pave made an excellent choice of ingredients, and the pre- 
paration is a tempting one, and must meet with a large sale 
from its merits. 1 enclose a document which you may 
publish. Truly yours, A. HAYES. 

Cextiricats.—I have analyzed the Worm Lozenges pre- 


- é d by Mesers Fellows & Co., and fina that they are free 
holeen at the M_&. Church mm Bast Briagewater Village, | ee ee : y 


from Mercury and other metallic or mineral matter. These 
Lozenges are skillfully compounded, pleasant to the taste, 
safe—yet sure and effective in their action. 
Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
Assayer to State of Maseachusetts. 
More Proor! 

Rev. Mr. Jackson, Baptist Ciergyman, writing from St. 
Martins, in reference to the Worm Lozenges, says: 

Messrs Fellows & Co.,—Gents:—It affords me great 
pleasure in saying that I have known in my own family 
and in the families of others, wonderful effects produced in 
the destruction cf worms, by your Worm Lozenges, and I 
can certify most couscientiously that 1 believe them to be 
the most effectual remedy that has ever been invented for 
the removal of worms from the human stomach, and I hope, 
Gentlemen, in presenting such a valuable medicine to the 
world, that you may receive large patronage trom the pub- 
lic in general. I remain, Sirs, yours truly, 

JACKSON. 





| July 29 6m 


WELLINGTON 
St. Martin’s, N B., Aug. 15, 1856. 
Fettows’ WORM LOZENGES may be had of any re 


SPRINGFIELD WESLEYAN SEMINARY.—The Fall : spectable Apothecary or Country Dealer. 


M. S. BURR & CO., No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 
General Agents for U. 8. A. 





OR SALE IN CHARLESTOWN. A First 
Class Wooden House, with 16.0 feet of land. Said 


on lower floor, sitting. dining room and kitchen; second 
fl: or, parlor and two beautiful chambers; third floor, two 
chambers and two bedrooms. 

For terms, &c., apply at No.4 Crystal Place, adjoining 
said house. tf Aug 5 





West TROY BELL FOUNDERY. [Estab- 
lished ir. 1826.] 

BELLS. The Subscribers have constantly for sale:n 
assortment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, Locomotive, 
Plantation, School-Houre and other Bells, mounted in the 
most approved and durable manner. For full particulars 
asto many recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of 
Bells, space occupied in Tower, rates of transportation, &c., 
send for a circular. Bells for the Kast delivered in Spring- 
field or Boston. 


Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, West Troy, 
N.Y. ly Sept 7 








B28 RD, Permanent and Transient, by Milton 
Dacaett, No. 12 hese Street. 6mos Aprl 
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R. DILLENBACK, On Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma and Catarrh, and their Lreatment, BY 
MED:CATED INHALATION. 

This book contains all the most recent discoveries and im- 
provements in this mode of practice, together with the rem- 
edies used. Illustrated with numerous Cases and Engravings. 
For sale by the Author, at No. 8 Cambridge Street, Bos- 
ton, and by the principal Booksellers. 

Opinions OF THE Press. 
From the Dover Morning Star. 
This is a handsome octavo volume. of 224 pp. It is writ- 
ten ina clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding as 
much as possible all technicalities, so that the general read- 
er will find little difficulty in understanding it. It treats 
of the predirposing causes of Consumption, symptoms and 
prevention—cases demonstrating the curative powers of 
Medicated Inhalation in consumption, and other diseases of 
the respiratory organs. Ihe last chapter contains reports 
of twenty five cases, each case —- from the other, 
treated by Dr. Dillenback, the author of the book, with 
most signally favorable results We make no pretensions 
to a knowledge of the medical art, but having in our own 
person, as we believe, derived essential benetit from the 
prescriptions of Dr. Dillenback, we advise our friends who 
may be suffering from any of the diseases upon which | 
book treats to give him a call, especially if they have trie 
other physicians and means in vain. At any rate send and 
get his bock and read it. Dr. Dillenback’s office is No. 8 
Cambridge Street, Boston, where the book may be had. 
Extracts from the Work. 
“ Of the practice ordinarily adopted by the profession for 
the treatment of Consumption and kindred diseases, noth- 
ing can be said in its favor. Universal failure and death 
have been written upon every part of its past history. The 
remedies have not only failed in arresting the progress of 
the divease, but by their action upon the delicate coats of 
the stomach, have impaired the digestive organs, destroyed 
the appetite, and occasioned a degree of prostration and 
debility which, in 100 many instances. alas! have caused a 
more speedy passage to the tomb.” And of the excessive 
use of drugs, * too much cannot be said against the ivjuri- 
ous tendencies of our age, as affecting this gigantic evil. 
Persons are induced to swallow bottle after bottle of filthy 
trash, without once inquiring into the character of its au- 
thor, in the delusive hope that somehow they shall regain 
their lest health. Meanwhile the disease makes more fear- 
ful strides towards a fatal termination.” 

“Itis my solemn conviction that thousands of precious 
lives are annually saciificed by the almost universat resort 
to those disgusting nostrums and papaceas in the shape of 
powders, cough syrups, pills, and balsams, tor the cure of 
* Colds and Coughs,” and while tampering with these 
health-destroying and villanous compounds, the precious 
moment, the favorable opportunity for effecting a cure, is 
too frequently lost. 

‘“* What greater folly than to attempt to affect the Jun 
through the medium of the stomach, when by the simple 
and direct process of inhalation, we can so readily gain ac- 
cess to them, and bring all the remedial properties of the 
medicines employed to bear at once npon the part diseased. 
To use the language ot another, ‘as well might a mason 
call for medicines to repair a breach in a stone wall or 
chimney, as to put drugs into the stomach with a view to 
heal a disease in the lungs.’ The immediate and direct ap- 
plication of remedies adininistered by inhalation is then an 
only ground of hope.” 


the seat of the disease, dissolve the viscious and tenacious 
mucus which blocks up the air tubes of the diseased part 
and make it easy of expectoration. The obstruction being 
removed, the jungs once more regain their former capacity 
the air is again permitted to enter the collapsed portion ot 


greatest amount of comfort and improvement is the imme 
diate and natural result.” 

Dr. DILLENBACK can be consulted, daily, upon the 
above diseases, trom 9 o’clock, A.M, till5 P.M., at his 
oftice, No. 8 Cambridge Street, (near Kevere House,) Boston. 
Sept 2 eop2t 





UST PUBLISHED: The Greatest Anti-Sla- 
very Book ever produced. 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH: How 
to Meet It. By Hiuton Rowan Helper, of North Carolina. 
One vol , 12mo., 420 pages. Price $1. The Ninth Edition 
is Now Ready!!! 


Opinions of Distinguished Men— Extracts from Letters 
already received. 
From the Hon. Wm. Seward. 

“T have read ‘The Impending Crisis of the South’ with 
deep attention. It seems to me a work of great merit, rich, 
yet accurate in statistical information, and Jogical in anal- 
ysis. I do not doubt that it will exert a great moral influ- 
ence on the public mind in favor of the cause of truth and 


justice.” 
From Hon. Cassius M. Clay. 

“It is just such a work as is needed in the present array 
of political antagonisms. The statistics are compact, lucid, 
ard logically presented. The tone of the author is manly, 
—— and patriotic. I regard it as the best compend 
of all the argumente against this our country’s greatest 
woe, Slavery, yet published. No intelligent citizen or pol 
itician should tail to place it in his library. The book-craft 
of the work is of very fine style, and creditable to the pub- 
lishers.” 

From Leonard Bacon, D.D. 

“ This book is one of the * signs of the times,’ and a hope- 
ful one. I trust thatin all those States where the press is 
free, and where the discussion of the greatest question of the 
age is not @ crime, Mr. Helpei’s book will tind hosts of 
readers.”’ 





Oprnions of Tar Press. 
Extract from a review 7 eight columns in the New York 
Tribune. 
“ Fortunate, indeed, are the non slaveholding whites that 
they have found such a spokesman—one who utters no 


‘Iu this manner, we can convey our remedies directly to 


the lungs, acts upon the blood, increases its purity, andthe . 


QTzEROTY?) ad BOOK, CARD AND JOB 


PRINTING. By WM. M. KEND : 
ington Street, Boston a Teas. 


EWBURY SEMINARY AND FEM 
N Collegiate Institute. me 

Fall Term of 14 weaks will begin Aug. 20, 1857. 

Winter ferm “ * Dec. 8d, 1857. 

The Institution affords excellent advantages for acquir- 
ing a business education, or a thorough fit for college. It 
offers to Young Ladies advantages for a four year’s classi- 
cal course as extensive as that of any Female College in 
the country: including French by an educated French- 
man, aud Vocal and Instrumental Music, Painting, &c., 
by competent and faithful teachers. 

For more particulars, address 

CHARLES W. CUSHING, Principal. 

Newbury, Vt., July 22 8mos 








OQAELAND INSTITUTE. For Sale at a great 

reduction from its cost, situated in Needham, near the 
station of the Charles River Railroad. ‘The building stands 
upon an eminence commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. and for healthfulness and beauty of 
scenery cannot be surpassed. The lot of Jand contains 
about three acres, a portion of it Grove, and a very choice 
variety of young fruit and ornamental Trees. The build- 
ing is 67 it 6 in. by 40 ft. 6 in., two and a half stories high, 
beside the basement, with Piazza and Porticoes, and divi- 
ded into thirty rooms, with spacious entries; two flights ot 
stairs from basement to attic. Also front stairs. pantries, 
clo-ets, clothes presses, hard and soft water, heating appar- 
atus of the most approved kind, ccoking range, bathing 
room, water closet, and every arrangement fora Boarding 
and Way School ofa high order. All the materials are of 
the best quality, and the building is substantial and orna- 
mental, is nearly new, having been occupied about one 
year by Mr C. M. Dinsmoor. 

Tne above offers an opportunity seldom to be found for a 
person to establish a echool. A portion of the purchase 
money can remain on mortgage. For price and terms ap- 
ply to GEORGE HOWLAND or WAKREN DEWING 
near the premises, or addgess either by mail. 

Needham, July 8. 8mos 





N2Y HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 8EM- 

INARY AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Rey. C. S. Hagnineton, A. M., Principal. 

This institution, with greatly enlerged accommodations 
for Students. and much better facilities for instruction, will 
re-open on the 27th of August next. Full arrangements 
have been made designed to render this schoo! unsurpassed 
in the advantages it offers to those wishing to pureve an 
Academic, Business or Collegiate course. Beacdeen in the 
building will be under the immediate supervision of their 
instructors, and sit atthe same table with them. A full 
Board of Teachers of long experience and acknowledged 
ability, new and spacious buildings, a healthy location, 
good board at a fair price by the steward, Rev. Lewis 
Howard—these and other advantages the people are in- 
vited totest. Board, including washing and furnished room 
$2.25 per week, inadvance. Board in private families from 
¥2.25 to #2 50. 

Rooms for self-boarding at a reasonable rate. Tuition in 

‘ommon English, $8.25. For other information or for 
ooms, apply to the Principal. Students should stop at 
Sanbornton Bridge Depot, where letters also should be ad 
tressed. 
July 8 tf 








fort EDWARD INSTITUTE has the finest 
Location, the most superb Buildings, and the best 
‘atronage of any Seminary in the State. $3260 in ad- 
vance, pays for Board and Tuition in Common Englich, 
er term of 14 weeks Fall Term begins Aug. 18. For Cir- 
sulars or Rooms. apply to Rev. JOS. E. KING, A. M., 
vrincipal Fort Edward Institute. New York. 
March 11 ly 





PF4EMS IN ILLINOIS! A Rare Chance! 

The Subscriber having traveled 2000 miles in the State 
of Iljinois, and gaining all the knowledge possible, by ob- 
servation and inquiry, has selected a location which he 
thinks will suit Eaetern Men. 

He now offers for eale a few thousand acres of Superior 
Land, within 79 miles o! Chicago in the neighborhood is 
an abundant supply of Wood and very Pure Water. An 
excellent community are already there, having flourishing 
Churches and Schools. Persons wishing to secure a home 
upon the richest soil, and in the best society. will do well 
to make application soon. The —_ is extremely Low, and 
a credit of tix years given if desired 

There are two Kailroads—one completed and doing a 
large business, the other nearly finished; with a line of 
Duily Stages pas‘ing directly through these lands. 

VILLAGE SEATS! Alro for sale in a New Village, 
which promises to be a place of considerable importance. 
A fine chance for a few Merchants and Mechanics. 

(> For any further information the subscriber may be 
consulted, in person or by letter, at Schaghticoke Point, 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y. H. DUNN. 


Kor the benefit-of Strangers.the following Testimonial is 
given : Jonesvitiz, April 10th, 1857: 
to all whom it may Concern :— 

This may certify, That the bearer, Mr. Hiram Down, isa 
zentleman very extensively known as a man of unblemich- 
-d moral character and reputation. The utmost confidence 
may be placed in hie statements, and we believe that all 

‘ who may form his acquaintance in business transactions, 
or otherwise, will tind him a gentleman of sterling integri- 
ty, and that whatever he undertakes he will be very likely 
‘oO accomplish. 

Hinam A Witson, Princ’l Jonesville Academy, 

Koscius R. Kengepy, Pres’t Farmer’s Bank, Saratoga Co., 

‘ Tuomas Scnvuyier, Albany, 

* Wa. Ricnarpson, Albany, Clerk of Assemb! 








stammering, hesitating, nor unceratin sound, who p ) 
a perfect mastery of his mother tongue, who speaks as well 
froma long study and full knowledge of his subject as 
from profound convictions,and in whose vocabulary the 
words fear and doubi seem to have no place.” 

From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
“The most successful, comprehensive and truthful pio- 
ture of slavery, considered in its effects upon the wealth 
and government of the country, that has yet been written 
lt conclusively shows that the system ought to fail, and 
must fall, if not by the strength ot freedom, yet by its own 
imbecility. Coming from the source it does, it is entitled 
to careful study, and we hope the South itself will listen to 
the voice of her patriotic son ” 


From the Boston Daily Traveller. 

“ Of all the works that have followed trom that revival of 
the anti-slavery controveray which was caused by the 
events of 1854, this must be held asthe most remarkable. 
lt is as strong an antislavery work as we ever seen 
and yet it is from the pen of a Southerner, who writes from 
large experience, a full mind, and a benevolent spirit.” 


Extract from the New York Evening Post. 

“ The author has collected, in a volume of some four hun 
dred pages, the most compact and irresistible array of facts 
and arguments to prove the impolicy of slavery that we 
have encountered. We have never seen the facts arrayed 
with so much power.” 

From the (N.¥Y.) Independent. 

“ His statistical comparisons between cities of equal mag- 
nitude and position at the South and at the North, are 
among the most telling facts against slavery that we have 
ever read. Every merchant should study these statistics. Suc- 
cess to the author and his work.” 


From the (Boston) Congregationalist. 
“ We are free to say that this work is a most remarkable 
and hopeful sign of the times. Its authoris alive man, 
and he means to awaken a good many other live men, until 
the pestilent oligarchy which now domineers over him, and 
thousands Jike him, shall be outtalked, and outreasoned, 
and outvoted atthe South, which good time may God has- 
ten. We advise all our readers to obtain and study this 
most pregnant and instructive volume, and give its author 
and his co-laborers their sympathy and prayers.” 


From the Naticnal Era. 
“ We wish that this book were scattered broadcast over 
all our territories, wherever there are men and women who 
can read. Its facts, let alone its arguments, are suflicient 
to win its readers over to the side of freedom.” 


From the Paterson (N. J.) Daily Guardian. 

“ He arrays the arguments brought forward by the pro- 
slavery men, and tramples them down as an elephant 
would an army of pigmies. There is no timidity displayed, 
no time-serving, no crouching to ‘ vested interests,’ but like 
a bold and earnesi son of chivalry, he puts his lance in rest, 
spurs on his steed, and trusts the consequences to the power 
of Truth.” 

From the Wellsboro’ (Pa.) Agitator. 
“ There is more backbone in this Mr. Helper than in the 
entire Democratic party North. This man. reared under 
the beneficent infl of the system which the Democra- 
cy so venerates, finds nothing in injustice and oppression to 
admire. On the contrary, he has come to say with John 
Wesley— Slavery is the sum of al! villanies’” 

From the Poughkeepsie Independent Examiner. 

“ We commend this book to the masses everywhere. lt 
is the best of recent publications.” 


From the Jeffersonian (Ohio) Democrat: 
“Tt isthe greatest anti-slavery work ever issued from the 
American press.” 


From the N. Y. Evangelist. 
“ Every position taken by the author is fortified by incon- 
trovertible evidence.’’ 
From the Worcester (Mass.) Daily Spy. 

“ This is a most remarkable book, and one which is des- 
tined to aid greatly in doing a great work. !he work is an 
exceedingly interesting one, and will command a reading 
to an extent that has been equalled by but few books of re- 
cent date. It is clear, distinct, and vigorous in its style, 
and treats the subject with a spirit that must be a caution 
to all compromisers and doughfaces at the North.” 


A PATRIOTIC GENTLEMAN Of Philadelphia has just purchas- 
ed 750 copies of the “ Impending Crisis” for gratuitous cir- 
culation. 

We WANT imMeEDIATELY 1,000 Active AceENnTs to canvares 
every town throughout the land Our terms to agents are 
liberal THOUSANDS ARE NOW WAITING TO HAVE THIS BOOK 
OFFERED TO THEM, ANY IT SHALL BE DONE. Copies will be 
sentto any pereon, post-paid, on receipt of Ong Do.tar. 
Agents should apply immediately. Some are now positive- 
ly selling from 20 to 50 copies per day. 

For terms to agents, address BURDICK BROTHERS, 
Publishers, No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. 

Sept 2 3t 











TROY BELL FOUNDERY. JONES & 
HITCHCOCK, Proprietors, 

Manufacture and keep constantly on hand—Belis for 
Churcher; Bells for Factories; Bells for Steamboats; Bells 
for Sehool Houses; Bells tor Plantations; Bells for Lo- 
comotives; Bells for Carriages; Bells tor Ships, and Fog 
Bells. Hung with “ Patent Rotary Yokes,” wheels, frames, 
tolling hammer and springs attached to clappers, &c. Com- 
plete and Warranted. Letters addressed.to the subscribers 
at Troy, RKens’r Co., N. Y., will meet with prompt atten- 
tion JONES & HITCHCOCK. 


on. 
June 1) ly 
A SHOEMAKER WANTED. The Subscri- 
ber, being a native of New Haven, Conn, and for 
many years a resident of this county, wishing to engage in 
the manufacture of Brogan Pegged Shoes, wishes to em- 
ploy aman who understands the cutting and making, to 
manage and superintend the business. A man with family 
and a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, would 
be preferred. ‘The location is in the western part of the 
State, immediately on the North Carolina Railroad, and as 
healthy as at the North. CHAS M. LINES, 
Thomasville, Davidson County, N. C. 
Aug 26 3w 








C4mr MEETING MUSIC. Wesleyan Sa- 
cred Harp—new edition. Price 650 certs. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. This is the largest, latest and best 
tune book of this kind 
HOMEWARD BOUND—on a single sheet, 3 cents. 
ON a CkKOSS—on a single sheet, 3 cents, or $2 per 
bundred. 
MUSICAL GEMS. Wesleyan Psalmist, Wesleyan Min- 
strel, Methodist Social Hymn ook, &c. &c 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
Aug 26 38w 





y 

M. P. Perry, Member of Assembly. 38m , July 15 

t 

T GILBERT & CO., Grand, Parlor Grand 
¢ and Square PIANO-FORIK Manufactory, 484 

_ Washington Street, Boston. New York Warerooms, 419 & 

121 Broadway, corner of Canal Street. 


The present Senior partner being the oldest Piano Manu- 
facturer in Boston. This firm has within the last year in- 
troduced some very important and material 


IMPROVEMENTS. An entire set of new scales have 
been made, including a new scale fora Grand Piano. forte. 
The first Piano made from it received the award of a Silver 
Medal at the last Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. By the peculiar construction of said 
new scales, they have guuy improved their Square Piano- 
ortes, by sansenetns the vibration, clearness, and purity of 
cone. They have also adopted a 


NEW IMPROVED ACTION, which is simple in its con- 
struction, very sensitive tothe most delicate touch, operates 
without a epring, (an advantage possessed by no other ac- 

\ tion,) and therefore requires little, if any regulating, by the 
jcnan es of weather or climate; combines all the most de- 
irable qualities sought for during the last twenty years. 

‘or which a Medal was awarded at the last Fair of the 
Wassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. These in- 
' truments are all prepared for Coleman’s Patent 
| ZOLIAN ATTACHMENT, in which there is combined 
, vith the Piano-forte, a Wind Instrument, the same key- 
} Joard controling both in such a manner, that either can be 

ised separate, or both together, thus furnishing an instru- 
nent for Organ or Piano music, or that may Be combined 
t the aoe of the performer, in orchestral effects. 

IRON FRAMES. From a knowledge of the fact that Pi- 
ano-fortes made without metalic frames, (as was the case in 
some of the first fo which the Aolian was applied,) were 
‘ constantly subject to variations in pitch by changes of tem- 

perature, many persons have honestly supposed it impracti- 
cable, and inexpedient, to combine a Wind with a Stringed 
Instrument. But having the strings connected with the en- 
tire iron frame at both ends, (as sles now made by this 
firm,) entirely obviates this difficulty. The strings and frame 
expanding and contracting together, which preserves a uni- 
form pitch in the Piano, so that no additional tuning is re- 
quired over the ordinary Piano-forte, to keep the Piano in 
tune with the Reeds. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS have repeatedly been 
awarded to these manufacturers, in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and other places. but have never, (previous to 
1856,) in any advertisement, handbill or circular, been al- 
luded to in a single instance, by them, having always re- 
lied upon the character of their instruments, which have 
now been before the public about thirty years. 


THE FACT may be stated that at the last Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, they 
were awarded SILVER and BRONZE MEDALS, for 
GRAND and SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 

All orders by mail, or otherwise, as faithfully executed as 
if the parties were personally present, and will be warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. . ‘ 

° y 


Dec 31 

MervaAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW . 

ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Office, 14 State Street, Boston) insure Lives on the 
Mutual principle. 

Accumulation—over $780,000, and increasing—for benefit 
of members present and future. 

The whole safely and advantageously invested. 

The business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured. 

The gees risk taken on a life, $15,000. 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year 
from Dec. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1853, amount 
ed to 80 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when 
desired, and the amounts not too small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, 
and its reports to be had of its agents, or at the office of the 
Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 


—~-~— 





DIRECTORS. 

Willard Phillips, Pres’t, Charles Hubbard, 

M. P. Wilder, Sewell Tappan, 

Charles P. Curtis, George H Folger, 

A. W. Thaxter, Jr., W. B. Reynolds, 

Thos. A. Dexter. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 

JOHN HOMANS, Consulting Physician. 

March 1 ly 





HOMEWARD BOUND. This beautiful re. 
ligious song, noticed in the Herald of February 4th, 
is for sale atJ. P MAGEE’S, 6 Cornhill, Boston. Single 
copy, 3 cents—wholesale $2 00 a hundred. 
July 29 , 3m 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Subscriber has been duly wennes Administrato: of 
the estate of Adam Moore, alias lliam Jones, late of Bos- 
ton, in the County of Suffolk, late Boatswain’s Mate on 
board U.S Ship * Albany,” deceased, and has taken upon 
himself that trust, by giving bonds as the law directs. And 
all persons having demands upon the estate of said deceas- 
ed, are required to exhibit the same; and all persons in- 
debted to the said estate, are called upon to make payment 
to THOMAS PEMBER, Adminiectrator, 
Boston, Aug. 19. 8t No. 15 Doane Street, Boston. 





SABBATH SCHOOLS, VESTRIES, HALLS, 

etc., supplied with SEPTKES, by HALE & GOULD, 
manufacturers, 122 Union Street, Boston. The Rotary 
Back Serres is well designed for Sabbath Scisools. Purchas- 
ers should bear in mind that those who buy of us will have 





to pay but one profit. 
Aug 5 8m 
PENMANSHIE, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVI- 
GATION, Engineering, Languages, and Common 


English Branches, faithfully taught by experienced Profes- 
sors, at 
Comer’s Commercial College, 
Granite BulLpine, 
Corner oF WASHINGTON AND ScHoo, Streets. 
Founded by the Senior Principal, A. D. 1840. 
oderate. Noextras. No class system. Studente 
ona poe time, and such as desire it are aided in ob- 
taining suitable Emetorment, see last Annual Catalogue, 
which may be had by mail, free. Separate department for 
Females. Day and evening sessions. 
iE 3E N. COMER, ANDREW C. DENISON, O. E 
LATON, Principals, aided by .¥ Assistants. ; 
Dec 6 y 





HANGE OF BUSINESS. John P. Jewett & 
Co. respectfully inform their numerous patrons that, 
owing to the great increase of their PUBLISHING BUSI- 
NEss, they have determined to abandon the Rerai anD 
GeneRaL JosBinc Department, and to confine their atten- 
tion exclusively to their own publications. ‘ 
In order to carry out our plans in the most satisfactory 
manner to ourselves and to our many customers, we have 
disposed of our entire stock of MiscELLaNgous Booxs, ScHoot 
Books, and Srationgry. to Messrs. Crossy, Nicwows & Co., 
and they will, from this date, occupy our present spacious 
store, No. 117 Washington street, and we shall remove, in a 
few days, to the elegant rooms over Messrs. Russew, & 
RicaaRps.N’s Music Store, No. 289 Washington Street. . 
We take this opportunity to express our rateful eos - 
edgmentsto those whose patronage has D 80 ee y 
bestowed upon us during the past ten years, and to solicit a 
continuance of the same for our successors, gentlemen too 
well known in this community to need our recommenda- 
tion. pe 2w Aug 26 





HURCH ORGANS. For Sale by the Sub- 
scribers, a variety of Second Hand Organs, 


ISEASE OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 
D The Subscriber, in connection with his general prac- 
tice, gives. special attention to the examination and treat- 
ment of D.seases of the Throatand Lungs. Office hours 
from 2 till 4 o’clock, P. M. No. 2 Warren Street, Boston. 
June 8 ly WM. LEACH, M. D. 





A CHARMING BOOK; Partly from the pen 
of the talented and lamented Authoress of the ‘: Shady 
Side,” entitled 
THE MEMORIAL: Or, The Life and Writings of an 
Only Daughter. By her Mother, authoress of “Shady 
Side.” With an Introductory Notice by Rev. A.'L. Stone. 
_ © This work was begun b rs. Hubbell previous to her 
last illness, but her hend failed with the pen in its grasp, 
and the book has been completed by a Zoanaer brother. 
We cannot be mistaken in saying that it wil) prove not only 
a useful work, but one of thrilling interest to all classes of 
readers ‘ 
In one bandsome vol. 12mo., with Portrait. Price #1. 
Just —_— by JOHN P. JEWEIT & CO., Boston. 
Aug 





for Churches, Halls, or Lecture Rooms; they are built by 
some of the best builders, and vary in price from : to 
$1000. They have all bane put = : —_ order, and can 
be seen at our Factory on Tremon a 

Boston, April 22 tf E. & G. G. HOOK. 








YSTIC HALL SEMINARY F 
M LALIES AND MISS«S. In addities, ie 





Bathing and Horseback Riding. A Catalogue may be had. 
Aug 26 8w 
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For Zion’s Herald. 


SUMMER EVENING. 


*Tis evening now; and all around is still, 

The gentle dews upon the earth distil, 

The birds have ceased their songs, the balmy breeze 
Fans light my burning brow, or sighs among the trees. 


The flowers have closed their peaceful eyes to rest, 
And folded each a dew-drop to its breast; 

The distant river’s murmur meets my ear, 

Like the low echoes from some far-off heavenly sphere. 








The bees have carried home from flowery dell 
“The last sweet load of honey ” to its cell, 

And childhood’s voice of gladness at its play, 
From yonder garden green has gently died away. 


The kine have sought, in pastures large and green, 
A couch neath some old tree, beside a stream ; 

The cattle, weary with the toil and heat 

Of a long summer day, rest in the cool retreat. 


O! at an hour like this how light appear 

The toils of earth, its trial, pain and care! 

A holy influence falls upon the heart, 
Causing the weary pulse of life anew to start. 


Refreshing vigor thrills through every vein, 

As my eyes wander o’er the ecene again ; 

And on my ear low, mystic music pours, 

Echoes from some bright star—perhaps from heaven's far 
shores. 


O! when my weary task of life fs done, 

When fades the last ray of its setting sun, 

At such an hour as this, how glad Ill rise 

On wings of light, and seek a home in yon bright skies. 
Maryland Ridge. S. M. Srrovr. 





For Zion’s Herald. 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 
Lines suggested on hearing a Sermon from Matt. zxvi. 53. 


In garmerts of brightness that dazzlingly shone, 
Twelve legions of angels surrounded the throne, 
AWaiting permission to leave their abode, 
And fly to the succor of Jesus, their Goo; 
They had seen where his foes hed insulted their Lord, 
When his anger was kindled, the waters were poured. 
Where’er the eye turned desolation was there, 
And their laughter was changed into shrieks of despair. 
They had seen daring Sodom who scoffed at their God; 
And Gomorrah her sister, chastised with his rod, 
When two of their number swift leaving the sky, 
To the rescue of Lot and his loved ones did fly. 
They had seen Egypt’s Monarch go forth in his might, 
With his chariots and horsemen prepared for the tight. 
But lo! they return not, say where have they fled? 
Go ask the Red Sea, when it gives up the dead. 
They had seen the earth open and Korah aghast, 
Gazed but for an instant—the earthquake had passed ; 
There he stood, but a moment before in his pride, 
With his princes all haughtily arranged by his side. 
They are gone, and forever the struggle is o’er, 
And the eye that beheld them shall see them no more; 
But never inactive, Archangel had stood, 
And beheld men and devils insulting their God. 
And will he remain silent, refusing his aid, 
When his Son is the sufferer his loved one betrayed, 
When he hears him exclaiming, beneath the fierce rod, 
Why am I forsaken, my Father and God? 
But the plan of redemption to angels unknown, 
Was hid in the mind of Jehovah alone; 
He asks not for counsel—in whom could he trust, 
It was Deity only could save and be just; 
The spoiler had entered the garden of God, 
And man, for transgression, was driven abroad; 
They shall not all perish, He said it was done, 
And the ransom was paid, though the price was his Som. 
Astonishment seizes the armies of heaven, 
The bright sun is darkened, the firm rocks are riven. 
*? Tis finished ! ” “ Tis finished,” the agony’s past, 
And man, only man, is unmoved to the last. 


Pownal. 8. T. 





HEAVEN. 


As distant lands beyond the sea, 
When friends go thence, draw nigh,‘ 

So Heaven, when friends have thither gone, 
Draws nearer from the sky. 


And as those lands the dearer grow, 
When friends are long away, 

So heaven itself, through loved ones dead, 
Grows nearer day by day. 


Heaven is not far from those who see 
With the pure spirit’s sight, 

But near, and in the very hearts 
Of those who see aright. 


Shetebes. 


THE YOUNG METHODIST PREACHER. 
BY REY. A. M. SCOTT. 























"Twas in the month of February, 1832, and the 
weather was extremely cold. Snow had fallen the 
night previous, and occasionally during the day, it 
came down afresh, while the winds blew from the 
angry north, bearing fleecy flights upon their view- 
less care. The cold was bitter and piercing. 

Alfred Walton was a mere youth, having not 
reached his nineteenth natal day, by several 
months. During the preceding autumn he had 
been licensed to preach, and recommended to the 
Annual Conference, as a suitable person to travel 
and preach the gospel. At that Conference, there 
was a call for several ministers to go West, and 
bear the glad tidings of peace to those bold and 
daring adventurers who left the old States, and 
emigrated west of the great Father of Waters. 
Alfred and seven others volunteered, and were, by 
the Bishop, transferred. He received his appoint- 
ment.to a circuit five hundred miles west of the 
Mississippi, and hastened at once to his field of 
labor. 

The eight young men all set out together from 
their native State, and traveled in company until 
they reached the territory, now State of—. 
They then separated, and each sought his own cir- 
cuit. Alfred’s was further west than any of the 
rest, and it required the travel of many a weary 
mile, to enable him to find his destination. Late 
in January he reached his circuit, and managed to 
send his appointments argund a few days in ad- 
vance; and then he commenced the great work of 
preaching to the emigrants, in their new and rus- 
tic homes. 

Houses were like angels’ visits, ‘‘ few and far 
between ;” for the population was only in settle- 
ments, and very sparse at that. It required four 
weeks to go round his field of labor, and_ this 
involved many long rides. There were creeks to 
swim, mountains to cross and dim traces to follow. 
He experienced no little difficulty, when passing 
round the first time, in finding the way. 

The day referred to at the beginning of this arti- 
cle was one occupied in that first ‘round.’ At 
twelve o'clock he preached to about a dozen atten- 
tive hearers, who had gathered for that purpose 
at the house of one of the neighbors. Here he 
learned that his appointment for the next day was 
more than thirty miles distant, and that the road 
would lead him over a mountain. That he might 
be able to reach it in due time, it was necessary 
that he should travel some part of the way the 
same evening. 

There was a house on his route, seventeen miles 
distant, at which he could be entertained, and 
from it he could, on the following morning, travel 
the remaining portion of the way. 

About two o'clock that cold afternoon, ‘our hero, 
wrapped up as best he could be, was on the road, 

ressing on through the fallen and falling snow. 

Jis road was dim at best, and the vast quantity of 
snow that had fallen, had well nigh obliterated all 
traces of it whatever. He was told that no other 
road intersected his—that he would see no human 

habitation for seventeen miles—and that he would 
cross the mountain. 

The sun was not more than half an hour high, 
by the young preacher's watch, when he arrived 
at the mountain's base. The‘ascent wa; steep and 
difficult, and, in some places, even dangerous. 
he distance over was three miles, and there he 
-would find shelter for the night. After he had 
gained the summit, he was fearful that he had 
missed his way. He could perceive no signs of it 
—there were no trees standing there, nothing but 
a few stinted bushes and vines, and long grass, 
and these were all bending with a weight of snow. 
The thought that he was bewildered, and lost on 
the mountain, and night with all its horrors just 
at hand, was by no means, a pleasant reflection. 
He pressed forward as rapidly as practicable with- 
out any road or knowledge of the course, entirely 
bewildered. He reached the brow of the moun- 
tain just as night was drawing her dark mantle over 
hill and dale; but here he found the descent im- 

acticable, and it was with no small share of dif- 

culty that he succeeded at last in finding a place, 
where—by dismounting and sliding on his hands 
and feet, and forcing hie poor horse over huge 
stones and Sant chasms—he made his way to 

valley beneath. . 

oe a now in complete darkness. Briars, 
vines, and the deep tangled undergrowth, as well 
as fallen tranks and branches of huge forest trees, 
——— i s. ‘This was an hour of trial. 
All hope of reaching @ house that night now faded 


’ from his mind. 








He had no means of obtainin 
fire, and should he even escape from panthers —~ 
wolves, of which he knew there was no scarcity, 
he felt sure that he would freeze to death before 
morning. But what could hedot He stopped, 
and was standing by his horse, and shivered with 
cold. He began to conclude the he had pretty 
well run his race, and must perish in the lone, 
wild woods, with none to witness his last agony. 
Just as despair was claiming him asa victim he 
distinctly heard the sound of an ax—same one was 
chopping wood not six hundred yards distant. In- 
spired with fresh hope, he pressed forward, thiok- 
ing to get tosome house, or perhaps to some 
hunter’s camp, where, at least, he could find fire. 
In a few moments he found aroad. He then 
mounted his horse, and soon saw the glimmering 
of fire, and heard the voices of children. 

Here was a small log house, with no fence 
around it. There seemed to be no other house, as 
a kitchen, meat house, crib, or stable at hand. A 
lad was chopping wood—six or eight dogs barked 
very furiously at the stranger, as be rode up; but 
were pacified by a simple word from the wood- 
chopper. A woman came to the door. He asked 
her if he could find entertainment for the night. 

** Well, indeed, sir,’’ said she, ** it’s a mighty 
bad chance !”” 

‘« But, madam, I know of noother. It is very 
cold and dark, and I’m almost frozen. — I wish to 
stay if you can only permit me to sit by your 
fire ’’ 

** Yes, sir, youcan stay. We're mighty poor 
people; but we can feed your horse, and give you 
such fare as we have every day.” 

‘That'll do madam—it’s all I can ask.” 

‘+ Light, sir, and come in! John, [to the boy,] 
take this man’s horse, and turn out old Speck, and 

ut him in the pen, and give him some corn. 
Children, get out of the gentieman’s way! Here, 
sir, take that stool. We are too poor to have 
chairs! ’’ 

The floor was earthern, beaten hard and made 
smooth. ‘The chimney was of rude construction, 
and there was a large fire of hickory logs burning, 
as Alfred Walton drew up before it. At one side 
of the fireplace was a table, made by driving four 
small stakes, forked at the upper end, into the 
ground, and laying upon them two parallel poles, 
across which rough ouken boards were placed. At 
this table sat three men each on a stool, and in- 
tently engaged ina game of cards. Besides, the 
cards a bottle and a tin cup occupied their respec- 
tive places on the table, evidently for the conveni- 
ence of this interesting trio. 

One of the men seized the bottle and cup, and 
poured outa portion of the contents of the for- 
mer into the latter, and offering it to Mr. Walton 
said, ‘* Here’s something to warm you better than 
the fire! Try some! ”’ 

** Thank you, sir,’’ said the preacher. ‘I can 
soon warm by this fire, and I do not wish to drink 
any snirits.’’ 

**May be the young gentleman belong to the 
temperance,” suggested the woman. j 

‘Tf he does,”’ said the man, ‘* what of it? This 
is a case of necessity.’’ 

‘‘] do not wish to drink—thank you, sir! ’’ said 
the preacher, and commenced taking off his snow- 
shoes, leggings and overcoat. ; ; 

‘*Mamma, looky here ?’’ said a little white- 
headed girl, as she pointed at his watch chain. 
‘* What is it, mamma?” 

‘* He’s got two pair o’shoes on one foot, and two 
coats! ’’ exclaimed a little boy. 

‘Come away, children!’’ said the mother. 
‘‘ The poor things never see anything or anybody 
out here in the woods, and they're growing up like 
wolves.” : 

The men at the table emptied the cup which 
Alfred Walton had refused, and continued their 
nefarious game. Their stakes seemed to be 
acorns, most probably because they had no money, 
and, for want of excitement, they made frequent 
application to the potent liquid contained in the 
bottle. They seemed to be inclined to proceed 
with the game, and to leave the néwly arrived to 
enjoy the fire. ‘The woman busied herself in pre- 
paring some supper for the traveler, but managed 
to keep up a conversation with him, in which she 
soon evinced a curiosity to know who he was, that 
some tell us, is a characteristic of Eve’s daugh- 
ters everywhere. Alfred Walton had hastily 
formed the conclusion that, as he was among gam- 
blers and the profane, and could not avoid their 
society for the night, it would, perhaps, be policy 
in him to ‘* lie low and keep dry ;”’ to pass for a 
traveler, merely, and not to affurd an idea that he 
was a circuit preacher. The woman, however, had 
determined to know who he was. 

** Here, sir,’’ said she, ** pick up your seat, and 
sit by this shelf, and havesome supper. ‘The oth- 
ers have been bear hunting, and had dinner late, 
and they maydo without supper.” 

The preacher arose and seated himself as she 
directed. She gave him some coffee in a tin cup, 
without sugar or cream—then some corn bread, 
just baked—some venison, pretty well prepared, 
and some wild honey, with which he made a sup- 
per by no means unpalatable. 

While he was eating, she said, ‘*Spose you do 
not live in these parts?’’ 

‘* No, ma’am! I’m a stranger!’ 

‘* Perhaps you're looking at the country ?”’ 

‘* Well, ma’am, I see the country as I pass 
through, but that is not my business.” 

*¢ Are you buying lands! ”’ 

** No, ma’am, I do not buy any lands."” 

‘*Do you belong to this company of survey- 
ers?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am,Ido not know anything about 
them.”’ 

‘« What is your name?” 

‘* My name is Alfred Walton, ma’am.”’ 

‘«] used to know some Waltons in Kaintucky, 
when I was a gal; perhaps they were your kin?” 

‘I presume not, ma’am. I have no relatives 
there, that I know of.”’ ; é 

The woman had not yet gratified her curiosity, 
and sat mute for a while, probably wondering how 
she could ascertain what was his business in this 
new country. Just now she happened to call to 
mind that some one had seen a man at the mill a 
few days before, who was buying up all the peltry 
he could find, and she jumped at the conclusion 
that this young man was the same. 

** You’re buying deer skins? ” said sho. 

‘* No, ma’am,’’ said the preacher, ‘* I am seek- 
ing the lost sheep of the House of Israel? ”’ 

**T do say! ’’ exclaimed she. ‘There was a 
wether here day before yesterday. I dare say it 
was yourn!’? 

She was satisfied. He was sheep-hunting. All 
right! She began now to look over her hus- 
band’s shoulders, and take some interest in the 
game of cards, the meanwhile leaving our young 
sheep-hunter to enjoy his thoughts. These 
thoughts soon ran thus;—‘*I’m a_ professed 
preacher of the gospel. 1’m sent to call not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance. My commis- 
sion is to all the world—my message is to every 
creature. But to-night lam by no means doing 
the work of an evangelist. Iam ashamed of my 
calling, and have concealed my true character. 
Who knows but Heaven has guided my footsteps 
hither, that I might bear the message of life to 
these poor people. It shall not be so. I will tell 
the woman who and what I am, and talk with her 
seriously, of death and judgement, of salvation 
and heaven! ”’ 

‘Have you any preaching in this part of the 
country?’ inquired Alfred Walton of the woman. 

‘© No, bir,”’ replied she. ‘+1 haven’t heard a 
sarment since I left Kaintuck, twelve years ago. 
They do say that there’s preachin’ at Mr. Mc- 
Can’s, about twelve miles from here, but my old 
man never goes to meetin’.”’ 

** Would you like to hear asermon, if you had 
a chance?” 

Yes, I would be very glad. My poor children 
never have heard a sarment, or anybody pray, in 
all their born days; and we’ve got no meetin’- 
house close to us—and no clothes fit to wear 
among white people—and we’re livin’ just like 
heathens.”’ 

** You have a Bible, have you not?”’ 

**O no, sir—not now. My mother gave me one 
when I was married, and I used to read it consid- 
erable. But my old man said it was all acheat, 
and he used it all up for waddin’ for his shot gun. 
There ain’t a book of any sort about this house: 
My children don’t know their letters, and I expect 
that I have forgot how to read by this time.” 

** Well, my good womun, lama preacher my- 
self. It is the lost sheep of the House of Israel 
that Iam seeking. Iam the preacher that is to 
hold a meeting at McCan’s to-morrow, if I can find 
the way. I got lost, and accidentally found my 
way to your house. lam willing to hold prayers 
for you to-night, if you have no objections.”’ 

** Roderick! ’’ cried she to her husband, ‘ put 
up them cards, and that bottle! This gentleman's 
a preacher! ”’ 

Strange to say, Roderick immediately arose 
from the table and shuffled cards and bottles out 
of sight. ‘Then turning his stool around to the fire, 
he paid particular attention to all the preacher 
said. and did. ‘The other two men were too much 
intoxicated to notice anything, and were soon enor- 
ing in thecorner. Mr. Walton took out bis Bible, 
and read the xivth chapter of our Lord’s gospel 
by St. John—sung a hymn, and knelt down and 
prayed. He asked heaven to pity this poor family 
—to bless his accidental visit to them, and to lead 
them in the way of life everlasting. 

On closing prayers he observed that the woman 
was in tears, and the husband quite serious. He 
felt encouraged, and proceeded to tell the children, 
in a plain, familiar way the history of the cross 


and the plan of salvation. They heard attentively, , 


and seemed to be deeply interested. 

Early the next morning he had prayers for them 
again, and after breakfast he prepared to leave 
them. They refused to accept any pay for his 
lodging ; but said that if he would accept their 
poor fare, they would be glad to see him at any 
time. The man went with him on foot about six 
miles, to put him into a trail that would lead him 
to Mr. McCan’s. 

When Mr. Walton came round again to McCan’s, 
the same man and woman attended his meetings, 
and heard him preach. The second time they 
came again, with two sons and a daughter—all of 
them walked twelve miles to hear more about 
heaven, and to learn the way. Before Mr. Wal- 
ton’s year closed, the husband and wife, two sons 
and three daughters, had all professed faith in 
Christ, and become members of the church 

* a * * * * * 

The rapid years have since sped away. Nearly 
a quarter of a tentury haselapsed. That wilder- 
ness has been made to ‘ blossom as the rose.”’ 
The woodman’s ax has felled the forest, and agri- 
culture has spread out her furrowed fields. ‘The 
man lived nearly twenty years the life of a devoted 
follower of Christ, and died in hope of heaven. 
His wife still lives. She has obtained another 
Bible, and loves to read its precious truths, and to 
meditate upon his holy precepts. Two of the 
girls, after arriving at mature years, and leading 
exemplary lives, died and went to rest. One son, 
the oné that was chopping wood, is now a profes- 
sor in a western college; and the other—the one 
that was surprised at the preacher having two 
shoes on one foot—is a distinguished and eloquent 
minister of the gospel. ; 


A adics. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DISCIPLE, 


Emily was a beautiful disciple. All who knew 
her thought so; and all who spoke of her said, 
‘* What an excellent, good girl Emily is ; what an 
agreeable girl ; how active she isin the church, for 
a young disciple ; she is a lovely girl! ”’ 

Now, what was it that made Emily a beautiful 
disciple? No one called her a beautiful girl, 
though she had a sweet expression of countenance, 
and her whole appearance was exceedingly agreea- 
ble. Nor did she wear beautiful clothing, though 
she was always well dressed, very neatly and in 
good taste. Yet her pastor said, ** Emily isa beau- 
tiful young disciple.”’ And so said the old mem- 
bers of the church ; so said the poor, and the sick, 
and the neglected ; so said the superintendent of 
the Sabbath School, and many of the poor ragged 
little children that she had sought out. 

Emily did not wear as rich raiment as many 
others that worshipped in the same congregation 
with her; nor did she pay as much attention to, 
or seem to think as much of what she did wear as 
many others. But she had paid especial attention 
to one kind of clothing, and the way of wearing 
it, which many greatly neglected, but which had 
so beautified her that all admired and praised her. 
She had an old book of fashions which she had care- 
fully studied—studied it every day—and clothed 
herself according to its styles.“ It was not Godey’s 
nor Graham’s, nor the latest Paris. ‘True, the 
book was old and the styles were old, and some 
young ladies thought them not in good taste ; but 
all agreed that Emily looked beautiful in them. 
They were simple and cheap, and still better, they 
were the same the whole year round. ‘ 

And this was the rule and instruction of Emily's 
book, on the subject of personal decoration: 
‘* Whose adorning, let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of 
gold, or of putting on apparel; but let it be the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not cor- 
ruptible. Even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.” 
Now this was Emily’s standard. And it is sad to 
think that the times, and the styles have so 
changed as to make this fashion of dress and adorn- 
ment so little valued and practised by society; es- 
pecially when itis declared that God so highly 
esteems and prizes it. 

Roselle worshiped in the same congregation, 
and was a member of the same church with Emily. 
Roselle was a very good girl and a tine young lady. 
Roselle was sometimes called beautiful. 

** What beautiful girl was that came into church, 
just as they were singing the second time, and sat 
in the middle aisle, about half way up?’’ asked a 
stranger at the close of service. That was Roselle. 
She was splendidly dressed, had a fine form, and 

















could not fail to attract attention wherever she 
went. But did you notice that girl sitting in range 
of her, back near the door, just under the gallery ? 
No, of course you would not. She came in before 
service commenced, and took a seat back. Her 
dress would attract no attention except for its 
plainness. The pastor saw her, how eagerly she 
listened to every word of the discourse ; how the 
smile of faith and hope beamed upon her counte- 
nance, as he spoke of the rest that remaineth. 
That was Emily. The stranger that sat in the 
pulpit also noticed her—noticed them both. Ro- 
selle was a beautiful gir; Emily-was a beautiful 
disciple. 

Roselle came to church late, just before the text 
was named, holding in her hand a rich fan, and 
sweeping up the aisle with a queenly step, attracted 
some envious glances, even in the house of God ; 
had it been in the drawing-room, or the concert- 
room, in the halls of Newport, or of Saratoga, she 
would have commanded universal admiration. 

Emily came in before the first singing, holding in 
her hand a small Bible and a question-book, for she 
had just come from the Sabbath School. Roselle 
does not attend the Sabbath School. Emily brought 
in with her two or three little children from the 
school, that had no one else to look after them, 
and when service was over, she was inquiring of a 
little girl about her sick mother, and then trying 
to persuade a larger girl to attend the Bible class. 

**How much good your sermon did me this 
morning! ’’ said Emily to her pastor, as he came 
down the aisle and extended his hand to her. What 
a thrill of delight those words sent through his 
heart, for that morning he had felt unusually dis- 
couraged and depressed, had severely condemned 
himself, and thought his preaching was doing no 
good. Roselle said when she reached home, she 
thought ‘* our minister was unusually dull this 
morning.’’ Indeed, she could recollect but very 
little of the discourse, but seemed to have a very 
distinct recollection of, and spoke with great earn- 
estness respecting several new hats and cloaks 
which she observed at church. 

Poor old Mrs. Drake was sick—very sick, and 
very poor. Oneof the ladies asked alms of Roselle 
for her, and asked her if she would not call and see 
Mrs. Drake, and cheer her spirits. Roselle gave 
the money, for she had really a generous heart ; 
**O, my!’’ she said, ** I couldn’t think of going 
into a sick room. I should be sure to get sick my- 
self; and I dislike sa much to go into sick rooms. 
But when the pastor called on old Mrs. Drake, she 
said, ‘‘ Miss Emily does comfortmesomuch! She 
comes in almost every day to see me ; and she sews 
for me, and then she reads the Bible to me, and sings 
so sweetly, ‘ Jesus, refuge of my soul.’ I enjoy it 
so much. And she told me all over your beauti- 
ful sermon Sunday morning. It did comfort me 
so. I wanted to be with you in the sanctuary, 
but I couldn’t.”’ 

There are many beautiful people, but only afew 
beautiful disciples. In the society where Emily 
lived, there were many fair and lovely girls, but 
none so fair or lovely as she, who was beautiful in 
the adorning of a meek and a quiet spirit. All 
honored, all admired, but how tew imitated the 
beautiful disciple !— Mother's Journal. 


Children. 


THE HE GOAT. 


Madam Von Hill lived in a beautiful house at 
the entrance of the town. One morning she said 
to her maid: ‘* Crescenz, 1 am just going to 
church. Be sure, when you are going across the 
street to fetch water, or into the garden to pick 
beans, to shut the house door. I have often he- 
fore told you to do so, and I expect that you will 
obey me now at least. Otherwise, some one may 
easily steal into the house, and do us some mis- 
chief.’’ 

The lady went her way. 

Crescenz cleared up the room ; went next to the 
fountain ;*but left all the doors wide open, just as 
ustal ! 

‘* There is not a soul to be seen all up and down 
the street,’’ said she, laughing at the over-anxious 
caution of her mistress. 

Now, while Crescenz was chattering with 
another maid at the fountain, a goat ran in at the 
house door, sprang up the stairs, and came into the 
lady’s room. 

In this room stood a large looking-glass in a gilt 
frame, which reached nearly to the floor of the 
room. The goat saw himself in the glass, fancied 
that there was another goat there, butted at him, 
and threatened him with his horns. The goat in 
the glass did just the same. ‘Thereupon the real 
goat suddenly charged at the imaginary one, and 
struck at him so violently, that the looking-glass 
was shivered into a thousand pieces! 

* Just then Crescenz came in at the house door, 




















with a pail of water on her head. She heard the | 
crash of the broken glass, ran to the room, saw | 
the damage which was done, clasped her hands | 


complish the desired end. Asan economist her 
efforts seemingly bordered on the creative. Skillful 
beyond many with her scissors and needle, she 


together over her head, and drove the goat with | was a very Dorcas in her famjly and neighborhood ; 


many blows out of the house. 

But, alas! this could not put the glass together 
again, 

When her mistress returned home, the careless 
maid was dismissed for her disobedience, and her 
Wages were stopped, as some compensation for the 
mischief done. You may be sure that, in her next 
service, it was no longer necessary to order her to 
shut the door. By this time she had learned to 
attend to the saying : 


Who scorns his elder’s sage advice, 
Of his conceit too often pays the price. 





I-HAVE AND 0-HAD-I. 

[This quaint little poem, translated from the German, is a 
beautiful paraphrase of the familiar proverb, “A bird in the 
band is worth two in the bush.”’] 

There are two little songsters well known in the land, 
Their names are I-Have and O-Had-I; 

I-Have will come tamely and perch on your hand, 
But O-Had-I will mock you most sadly. 


I-Have, at first sight, is less fair to the eye, 
But his worth is far more enduring, 

Than a thousand O-Had-I’s that sit far and high, 
On roots and on trees so alluring. 


Full many a golden egg this bird will lay, 
And sing you, “ Be cheery! be cheery!” 
O, merrily then will the day glide away, 
And sweet shall your sleep be when weary 


But let an O-Had-I once take your eye, 
And a longing to catch him once seize you, 
He’ll give you no comfort nor rest till you die— 
Life-long he’ll torment you and tease you. 


He’ll keep you all day running up and down hill, 
Now racing, now panting and creeping, 

While far overland this sweet bird at his will, 
With his golden plumage is sweeping. 


Then every wise man who attends to my song, 
Will count his I-Have a treasure ; 

And when’er an O-Had-I comes flying along, 
Will just let him fly at his pleasure. 





For Zion’s Herald. 


CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Father in heaven, O hear my prayer, 

Accept my thanks for daily care; 

Forgive my sins for Jesus’ sake, 

Entirely new my spirit make. 

Throughout all time preserve my ways, 

And let my life show forth thy praise; 

Thine would 1 live, ne’er from thee roam 

Have thee my friend, and heaven my home. 
E. 8. 8. 
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INDIAN CORN, 
From peaceful sleep the plowman wakes, 
And rises with the morn; 
Deep furrows all day long he makes 
Through rows of Indian corn— 
Long rows of Indian corn. 


Tis sweet, when summer sun goes down, 
When winds have ceased to blow, 
To list its rustling, crackling sound, 
And think we hear it grow— 
It seems so glad to grow! 


I love to pull it from the stalk 
When it is in the milk, 
And husk it out its sheath, and talk 
Of its soft, shining silk— 
Its glossy floss, its silk. 


And when at noon aside we dash 
Our work, for bell or horn, * 
Give me a dish of succotash, 
-Or ears of tender corn— 
Hot ears of tender corn. 
lll take it with a true delight, 
And costlier dishes scorn ; 
For nothing tempts the appetite, 
Like ears of roasted corn— 
Sweet ears of roasted corn. 


Then, when its sheaves stand thick about, 
And fruits the fields adorn, 
How gushes out the shout 
From huskers of the corn— 
The yellow, golden corn. 


Where freedom floats on every breeze, 
And fields of Indian corn, 
Are spread out on the land like seas, 
I joy that I was born— 
Blessed land of Indian corn. 





TO KEEP SMOKED MEAT IN SUMMER. 


Having tried the thousand and one recipes for 
keeping insects from meat in warm weather, and 
found none of them fully satisfactory, we recom- 
mend others to try the following of our own inven- 
tion. After your meat is smoked, or otherwise 
dried, do not hang it up as isthe common custom. 
But ina cool, dry pantry have a neat tier of 
shelves made of slate ; upon these lay your meat, 
skin side down, and cover the flesh side half an inch 
thick with clean, dry soot (not ashes ;) keep out 
mice, rats and larger vermin, and your meat, if it 
has been well cured, is safe for the summer—no 
insect will approach it. So says F.S, in Penn. 
Farm Journal, but wedo not understand why ashes 
are repudiated, and soot, more difficult to obtain 
and by no means pleasant to handle, should be sub- 
stituted. Now, we have preserved our hams for 
twenty years, in the following way, and have the 
first one yet to be attacked by insects or to become 
tainted. Itis simply, when the warm weather 
approaches, to have them well rubbed with clean, 
dry, hickory ashes, then packed down, well 
sprinkled with ashes, in a tight cask, and closely 
covered. The ashes are easily washed off, and 
help rather than otherwise, to cleanse the meat. 





TOMATO DESSERT. 


Did you ever try tomatoes prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner? They make a rich dessert for 
dinner ox tea. 

Take well ripened yellow tomatoes, peel them, 
slice thin, and put them and crushed sugiar in alter- 
nate layers ; let them stand a few hours and serve 
with rich cream. Most persons who are fond of 
raw tomatoes relish this dish very highly. 

Chester, il. J. H. I. 
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Prographical. 





Mrs. Carotrye Mary Morcan departed from 
life in Wilbraham, July 24th, in her 49th year. 

Pardon me if | transcend the ordinary limits of 
an obituary notice in speaking of my deceased 
companion. I wish to mention her in some of the 
different relations and qualifications of life which 
she sustained. Those who were acquainted with 
her as a daughter and sister will testity to the fidel- 
ity with which, together with an older sister she 
discharged the delicate and responsible duties of 
those relations to her aged parents, and younger 
brothers and sisters. A more devoted wife, in the 
common acceptation of the term, ft would be diffi- 
cult to find. Butas an itinerant minister's wife, 
her excellence shone with a steady, unwavering 
luster. She was ever ready to go uncomplaining- 
ly to any fields of labor assigned her husband, feel- 
ing that in any station, populous or otherwise, 
there were souls to be benefited; and that any 
appointment was an important one. If at any 
time her husband’s hands became weary, she was 
ever ready to hold them up. She believed that as 
long as health and life would permit, the preach- 
er's commission never run out ; bence, she would 
never listen approvingly to the idea of a location. 
Whatever may have been the diflerence of opinion 
concerning her husband, there was but one voice 
concerning her—that of universal approbation. 
As a mother she was above all praise. Her devo- 
tion to the interests of her children in every stage 
of their existence, was almost without a parallel 
among her cotemporaries. She cared with all the 
deep intensity of her nature, first for their moral, 
then their intellectual, and lastly their physical 
well-being. Highly cultivated moral powers, a 
refined and enlarged intellectuality, combined 
with healthful physical organizations, were earn- 
estly and prayerfully coveted for her children ; 
and her earnestness and prayerfulness were accom- 
panied by well directed, persevering efforts to ac- 


; and very many were the *‘ coats and garments ”’ 


she made. Many a well-known article of cloth- 
ing, by turning upside down, or wrong side out, has 
appeared ‘* almost as good asnew.’’ Nor was she 
less successful in the culinary department of her 
household. Her inventive power there, was pre- 
eminent. Many a comfortable meal has come 
upon their table, when it would have been diflicult 
to tell how it originated. By her great economy 
her family has been comfortable and respectable in 
appearance and in fact, and her husband has been 
able to keep in the itinerant work, notwithstand- 
ing his oft-repeated smallness of salary. 

But superadded, as a crowning excellence of all 
the rest, and the regulator of her qualifications, 
was her Christian character. Converted at the 
early age of eleven year-, her religious experience 
had widened and deepened into the majesti river. 
Her religion was not a name or a form, but a vi- 
tality, a power, an interior life. God was to her 
a living, interested, sympathizing God; near at 
hand, an ever-present help in time of need. Prayer 
in her case was talking with that Gud, telling him 
as a friend, a father, her whole case. She asked, 
and expected to receive, and did receive. Her 
JSaith in God was pre-eminent, not only in reter- 
ence to spiritual things, but also temporal. When 
the ** barrel of meal and cruse of oil’ ran low, as 
they have sumetimes, especially since her husband’s 
health failed, she would go to her heavenly Fa- 
ther and tell him that all ad been done in the use 
of means that could be done, that it was a time of 
need, and claimed his promised help. When help 
came, and that from unexpected and sometimes 
unknown sources, she wus the only one that was 
not surprised ; she had asked, and expected an 
answer, and was not astonished when it came. 
Ler conscientiousness was great. Hence, having 
covenanted with God to keep his commandments, 
and with the church to abide by her discipline, 
she was scrupulvus in her dress to avoid all gaudi- 
ness, show, or forbidden ornament; in her couver- 
sation to avoid ** foolish talking and jesting,’’ and 
in her reading to avoid that ‘* which did not tend 
to the knowledge and glory of God ;”’ and she in- 
culcated and enforced the same principles in her 
family. She also felt obligated by the usages of 
the church to take an active part in the exercises 
of social meetings. Her fervent prayers, her 
calm, intellectual, dignified, yet waria-hearted ex- 
hortations and faithful warnings, will long be re- 
membered. 

Unselfishness was a very prominent trait in her 
character ; it amounted almost to a detect. She 
was ever ready to sacrifice her own ease and con- 
venience, that she might assist or accommodate 
others. lil health, weariness or want never de- 
terred her from doing to others according to her 
ability. Her éndusery was proverbial. She often 
remarked, that ‘* the value of time was but little 
understood.’? Her busy hands were never idie. 
Gtcen when unable to sit up, she would carry her 
work with her to her bed or lounge. ‘** Diiisgent 
in business,’’ was scripture she literally fulfilled. 
iler industry and unseifishness sprung from a re- 
ligious principle. 

As might be expected, the closing scenes of life 
were in accordance with her previous history. 
Calm, collected, reposing confidently upon God's 
promised presence and aid, she could say ‘ All is 
well; for me to die is gain.’’ Some weeks before 
her death she said to ber husband, * ‘Lell Dr. 
Raymond that [ want he should preach my funer- 
al sermon ; and I want he should tel! the eburch 
to be faithful.” She had long felt that a great 
responsibility rested upon the church in Wilbra- 
ham, in view of its connection with the students 
of the academy here ; and the consequent oppor- 
tunity of doing the greater good. ‘Lo her husband 
personally she said, ‘lf you are ever able to 
preach again, be more faithful than ever.’? ‘To 
her children she could say with confidence, ‘* The 
principles 1 have taught you are right.”’ 

she bas gone to her rest. Her husband has lost 
an inestimable wile, her children a mother oi supe- 
rivr excellence, the church a zealous laborer, and 
the world a friend. It is seldom that the grave 
closes over so few defects, and so wany virtues. 
We went as a family, from her burial to the sick 
bed of our youngest child of thirteen years, who is 
now just able to sit up a part of the day. My 
own healta bas been very precarious, but is now 
improving. We have passed through the deep 
waters, but they have not overwhelmed us. We 
have laid our two Carolines, mother and daugh- 
ter, side by side, in # beautiful woodland dell, and 
hope to meet them in the resurrection morn. ‘Ibe 
people of Wilbraham have shown themselves pe- 
culiurly kind to usin our afflictions. ‘They hare 
bestowed upon us their sympathy, their assistance, 
and their pecuniary uid. Lhe Lord bless them 
according tu their large-heartedness. 

KE. B. Morcan. 





Bro. Exizaun Rowerts, of Rochester, N. HL., 
terminated his mortal career with but afew mo- 
ment’s warning, in Oxford, Me., on the 23d of 
July last, aged 57 years and 7 months. 

He was superintending important mechanical 
operations, and on the morning of his death arose 
to commence his daily toils as usual, but soon re- 
turned to his boarding-house complaining of illness, 
and requested something warm to take. When 
some four minutes had elapsed and a preparation 
was brought to his room by his atteadant, the 
wheels of life had ceased to move ; and that giant 
frame, possessed of so much strength and vigor 
the day before, was now locked fast in the em- 
brace of death. The cause of his death is suppos- 
ed to be the rupture of a blood vessel. 

Some twenty-eight years ago Bro. R. experienced 
religion and joined the M. E. Church in this town. 
Being a mechanic of extraordinary skill {nd abili- 
ty, his business called him to different and distant 
places. He has held a relation to the Methodist 
Church in Rochester and Great Falls, N. H., in 
Saco, Me., and in ‘* Lumber City,’? Savannah, 
Georgia ; and in several of these places bas with 
acceptance filled important official positions. 
Wherever known, Bro. Roberts was regarded as a 
man of decided integrity and piety. His last com- 
munications to his family, though relating to im- 
portant business matters, were in part to devoted 
to religlous counsel and exhortation, and evinced 
that he enjoyed communiun with God, and was 
living for eternity. 

In social meeting he often dwelt on the necessi- 
ty of an immediate preparation for death, ‘* being 
ready to have the gate shut down at any moment.” 
His family lose a devoted husband and father, the 
business community an able handicraftsman, and 
the cause of Christ a warm friend ; but our Elijah 
has gone up, and he and heaven have gained. 

“O for the death of those 
Who slumber in the Lord! 
O be like theirs my last repose, 
Like theirs my last reward.” 
G. S. Dearporn. 

Rochester, N. H., Aug. 18. 

Will the Morning Star and Southern Christian 
Advocate please copy. 





Mr. Narnaniet Perkins died of consumption, 
in Augusta M. E. Church, Aug. 14, aged 61 yrs. 

He was converted to God some twenty years 
ago, under the labors of Rev. C. P. Bragdon, for- 
merly of the Maire Conference. He immediately 
connected himself with the M. E. Church, of 
which he remained a worthy member until his 
death. Scarcely has it fallen to our lot to witness 
such Christian triumph in sickness and death as 
was manifested in the case of this deceased broth- 
er. For some weeks previous to his departure, 
his mind’s sky, to use his own soul-inspiring lan- 
guage, was unclouded ; and when bis final hour 
had come he fearlessly entered the cold stream of 
death, saying as he did so, ‘* But a step and I am 
over; glory be to God, I am going home to die 
no more.”’ Truly our people die well. May the 
Lord comfort his beloved companion and afflicted 
friends. J. Cour. 

Augusta, Aug. 17. 

P. S. Will the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal please copy, and oblige. 





Mr. Jonn Kuxpatt died by lightning stroke, in 
Augusta, Me., July 20, aged 62 years 

He was a consistent Christian, and had long 
been a useful and worthy member of the M. E. 
Church in this city ; and although called in this 
sudden and unexpected manner to his final ac- 
count, yet we trust death found him not unpre- 
pared.” Much might be said of our brother's vir- 
tues, but we forbear anything further in this brief 
notice, only to express the hope that his deeply af- 
flicted wife and children may not be forgotten by 
the church and community in this time of be- 
reavement and trial. J. Cour. 
Augusta, Aug. 17. 





Ceurnpa A. Dennen, daughter of Joh and Han- 
nuh Dennen, died in Poland, Dec. 29th, 1856, 
aiter a long and lingering illness, with that dread- 
ed disease, consumption. f 

One who shared with us the enjoyments of life, 
who contributed by her rare excellences to the 
happiness of all who knew her, has left us for her 
home in heaven. The angel has taken her from 
us in the pride and beauty of life, while yet the 





countenance was radiant with beauty and joy, and 


The step that but yesterday was so blithsome and 
gay has ceased ; the voice that caroled so sweetly is 
mute ; the smile that wreathed the lips in gladness 
like the last rays of departing day, has withdrawn 
its light; and the eyes that so eloquently told the 
workings of an innocent heart are closed in death. 
Embalmed is her memory with the beautiful but 
faded visions of the past—we gaze no more where 
once was enshrined her innocent heart—we see 
no more those eyes through which an angel smiled 
—yet do we know that she is blest—like a gay 
young bird she unfolded her wings upon the earth 
—warbled her sweet song, and then returned again 
to her home in the skies. E. M. Kyicur. 
North Wayne, Aug. 15. 





Mrs. Atrnea Amipon, widow of the late Mr. 
Assyrel Amidon, of South Belchertown, departed 
this life Aug. 13th, 1857, aged 84 years. 

For fifty years she has been a faithful and zeal- 
ous member of the M. E Church; she honored 
her profession, pointed her family and friends to- 
wards heaven, and Jed the way. She fought the 
good fight, finished her course, kept the faith, and 
has passed on to her righteous reward. On the 
evening of her departure she said to the writer, 
.**'Lell my brethren and sisters in the church I love 
them all, I love everybody—tell them to shake 
themselves and go on their way rejoicing—be ever 
in the way of obedience, be faithful unto death, 
and I will meet them in heaven.’’ She loved and 
trusted the Lord to the last, and he gave her the 
victory. Her dying testimony, closing a long and 
noble Christian life, has a more than ordinary sig- 
nificance ; it is not the mere outgush of transient 
emotion, but the solemn seal to an important ducu- 
ment, which it required a lifetime to prepare. 

J. M Cxark. 

Palmer Station, N. E. Conf., Aug. 17. ; 
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D. & H. W. SMITH, Manufacturers of Me- 
* LODEONS, OxGAN Metopgzons, aid Pedal Bass Melode 


ons. 

>> The First Premium over al! competitors, at the Fair 
of the Mass Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Chio State Fair, 
hetd at Columbus, Ghio, was awarded to the Manufactu- 
rers. 

By means of anew method of Voicing known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and 
buzzing sound which formerly characterized the instru- 
ment, and rendering the tones full, clear and organ like 
The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the performer 
to execute the most rapid music without blurring the tones 
The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS are designed partic- 
ularly for Churches, Lodges, Halle, &c. Itis arranged 
with two manuals or banks of Keys, the lower set running 
an octavo higher than the other, and may be used separate- 
ly, and thus get in one case two distinct Instruments; or, 
by the use of the coupler, the two banks of keys may be 
connected with the Pedal Bass, will produce the effect of a 
large organ, and is sufliciently heavy to filla house that 
seats from 10(0 to 1590 persons 

THE ORGAN MSLODUHON is designed for parlor and 
private use. The construction is similar to the Church In- 
strument, being arranged with two banks of Keys, and 
when used together by means of the coupler, is capable of 
as preat volume of power as the Church nsti uments, when 
used without the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEON for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu 
factory, being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Laving removed to the spacious Buildings, 

511 Wasuineton Srrert, 


We have every facility for manufacturing purposes, and 
employ none but the most experienced and skillful work- 


men. 

In short, we will promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not_superior to any Manufacturer, and guarantee 
ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interested 
in musical matters, are respectiully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their leisure. 

As a stili further guarantee to the public as to the excel- 
Jeuce of the MELODEONS from our Manutactory, we beg 
leave to refer, by permis:ion, to the following Piano Forte 
Manufacturers of Boston, who have examined our Inetru- 
ments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 

Chickering & Sous, Hallet & Cumston, T. Gilbert & Co., 
William P. Emerson, A. W. Ladd & Co., George Hews, 
Woodward & Brown, Newell & Co. 

MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of pur- 
chasing at the end of the year. can have the rent credited 
as part payment of the purchase money. This mat er is 
worthy of special note, as it enables those who desire a fair 
test of the inet: uments before purchasing, to obtain it at the 
expenre of the manuiacturers, to the extent at least of a 
yeur’s rent. 

Orders from any pa)t of the country or world, sent direct 
to the manufactory in Boston. with cash or satisfactory ref- 
ences will be promptly attended to, and as faithfully exe- 
cuted as if the parties were present, or employed an agent 
to select, and on as reasonable terme. 


PRICB LIST. 

Scroll leg, 412 octave, $ 60 
Scroll leg, 5 octave, 75 
Piano style, 5 octave, 100 
Pianc atyle, extra tinish, 6 octave, 116 
Viano style, carved leg, 125 
Piano style, 2sets of Reeds, 160 
Piano sty !e, 6 octave, 135 
Organ Melodeon, 200 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish, 250 
Yedal Bass Melodeon, 275 


Adoertisements. 


D®. LAROOKAH’S INDIAN VEGETABLE 

PULMONIC SYKUP is warranted to cure Consump- 
tion in all curable cases; 1 to 2 bottles will cure the worst 
of Colds; 1 to 8 bottles, the hardest Cough; 2 bottles the 
Whooping Cough; 6 to 10 bottles, the Asthma; 4 to 8 bot- 
tles, Bronchitis; 1 bottle (ill cure the croup; 6 to 8 bottles, 
Consumption; 3to5 bottles, Catarrh. See directious on 
label. $lper bottle. This medicine injures no one, and 
greatly benefits those who use it. 

Prepared by SEVERY & INGALLS, Melrose, Mass. 
Dee 3 eoply 


DF SANFORD’S INVIGORATOR, Or Liv- 

This is one of the greatest scientific medical di ies 
scientific medical discover 

oer made. and is daily working cures almost too great to 

~ jeve. It cures as if by magic, eren the first dose giving 

acfit, and seldom more than one bottle is required to cure 

any kind of Liver Complaint, from the worst Jaundice or 


Dyspepsia toa comm 
eulé ofa, Bscuned — headache, all of which are the re- 


The Liver is one of the principal regu! 

body, and when it orders its “anes age ghey — 
of the system are fully developed. The stomach is almost 
entirely dependent on the healthy action of the Liver 
the proper performance of its functions. When the 
stomach is at fauit, the bowels are at fault, and the 
whole system suffers’ in consequence of one organ—the 
Liver—having ceased to do ita duty. For the diseases of 
that organ, one of the proprietors has made it his study, in 
a practice of more than twenty years, to find aome remed 
wherewith to counteract the many derangements to whic 
it theron neh te 

To prove that this remedy is at last fourd, an 
troubled with Liver Complaint in any of its forms, vas but 
to try a bottle, and conviction is certain. 

A compound has been tormed by dissolving gums, and 
extracting that part which is soluble for the active virtues 
of the medicine. These gums remove all morbid or bad 
matter from the s; stem, supplying in their place a hea'th 
flow of bile, invigorating the stomach, conting food to di- 
gest well, purifying the blood, giving tone and health to 
the whole machinery, removing the causes of the disease, 
and effecting a radical cure without any of the ditagreeable 
after effects, feit by using Calomel or Mineral Poison, that 
are usually rescrted to. 
To all those who follow these directions a cure is positive- 
ly guaranteed. Sick Hgapacue can be cured by the use of 
two tea-epoonsful taken as soon as the attack is felt. 

The Invigorator never fails to cure sour stomach or the 
bad effects experienced atter eating. 

Bi ious attacks yield readily to one bottle, and Chronic 
Diarrhea, difiicult as it is to cure, is never troublesome to 
those who take the Invigorator. 

For Dyspepsia or Jaua’ ice, nothing in the krown world 
acts so fully or cures so ey as the Invigorator. It re- 
moves all yellowness and unnatural color from the skin. 
For Night Mare, take a dose before retiring, and it is war 
ranted a sure preventative 

For Female Obstructions it is a safe and sure remedy, as 
it removes the cause of the disease. 

Costiveness cannot exist where the Invigorator is freely 
taken, while Cholic yields readily to a few doses. 


It must be known that all these are Liver diseaees, or 
caused by a deranged Liver, and to cure them peeds a Liver 
medicine, and one of great power. The Invigorator is such 
a medicine; it has medicinal powers, never before discoy- 
ered, that will cure all diseases of the Lever, no matter of 
how long standing or what may be their form. The active 
medicinal virtues extracted from the gums used is such as 
to be astonishing to all who see their effects, for none can 
use the medicine without receiving benefit. It acts as a 
gentle Cathartic, and should always be taken in sufficient 
quantities to operate on the bowels gently. The best way 
to take itis totake the medicine in the mouth, then take 
some water and swailow both together. In this way the 
medicine will scarcely be tasted. 


“eel & CO., Proprietors, 345 Broadway, New- 











York. 

Wholesale Agents in Boston, M. 8. Burr & Co., No. 1 
Cornhill. 
Retail Agent. J. Russell Spalding, 27 Tremont Street. 
Aud sold by Druggists throughout the United States and 
British Provinces. eop3m June 4 





Connecticut MUTUAL LIFE INSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY, Harrroxp, Conn. 
Acquired Capitol of $2.600.000. Increase of cash assets 
for the year ending Jan. 31, 1857, #216.513,000. 
Chartered by the Legislaiure of Connecticut in 1840, and 
is now the largest company inthe United States. Insurance 
conducted strictly upon the Muruat System; each policy 
holder being a member of the Company, and part.cipating 
in an annua: allocation of the dividends of the surplus pre- 
miums, by which each assured derives all the benefits that 
can accrue from a life insurance, and at the lowest possible 
rates, being the ac'wal coss—as there are no proprietary mem- 
bers or stockhold:rs to participate in the surplus;—all the 
— belonging to the policy holders. 
usurance granted to meet ail the contingencies of life 
which are applicable to insurance. 
JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
GUY R. PHELPS, Secretary. 
Boston Oflice, 20 State Street. 
EDWIN RAY, Agent. 
Cuantes G. Purnam, M. D., Examining Physician. 
April 8 ly 





BERLIN ACADEMY. The Fall Term of this 
Institution will commence on Monday, Sept. 7, 1857. 
Grateful }o the inhabitants of Berlin and vicinity for the 

very liberal patronsge the past year, the «ubscriber fat- 
fers himself that, by the closest attention to every interest 
of the School, with a fixed determination that it ehall be 
second to none in this community, he may still share, and 
deserve to share a more enlarged public favor. Large and 
convenient rooms, pleasantly located, well furnished, can 
be had for all thore who may wish to board themselves. 

Board, including v ashing per week, 


Tuition Eng ish Branches per Quarter, 400 
‘Tuition Longuages, Letin, Greek, French, 5 00 
Music on the Piano Forte, 8 00 


Drawing and Painting, 


. 2 00 
GARDNER RICE. 
Berlin, Aug. 19. Sw 





GAMUEL TWOMBLY, ARCHITECT, will 
execute Architectural Designs for every variety of 
bnildings, public and private. 


as attention given to Churches, School-houses, Banks, 
Halls, eto. 











Letters, certificates and notices from the press, from all 








the heart yet beat with youth’s first fresh impulses. 


parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Dercriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
S. D & H. W. SMITH, 611 Warhington Street, (near 
Boylston Maiket,) Boston. 9mo June 10 





J AMES G@ BLAKE, (Late Kittredge & 
Blakee,) Manufacturer of and Dealer in Parlor, Draw- 
ing-Room and Enameled Cottage Furniture, Patent Re- 
clining Chairs, Patent Library Step Chairs, Patent Port- 
folio Stands, Pateut Extension Tables, (a very superior ar- 
ticle, formerly solid by Messrs. Lawson & Harrington.) 
Etageres, Book-Cases, Carved Looking-Glass Frames, (in 
every variety of Wood,) etc. ete 
This Department is under the superintendence of Mong. 
A. Kuraens, (formerly of Paris,) whose great experience in 
the mauufacture of Klegant lurniture, enables him to give 
periect satisfaction. 
Constantly in the Warerooms, for sale, every description 
of the most fushionabie articles of Uousehold Furniture, at 
reasonable rates, which the public are invited to examine. 
MIRRORS. Looking-Glasses in Ornamental or Plain 
Frames, of Oval and all other shapes, of the most fashion- 
able styles, and of all sizes, at the lowest prices. Particu- 
lar attention i. given to this Department. 
Pure White French Silvered Plates, of extra quality and 
of all sizes. 
Ladies’ Trimmings made to order. Miss Mary Ann 
Tucker, formerly with Mesers. Lawson & Harrington, will 
receive ordg¢re for Ladies’ Trimmings, as heretofore. 
THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT contains the 
most fashionable styles of Decorative Goods, and is con- 
stantly repleuished with new importations. 

Rosewood, Black Walnut and Matogany Suites con- 
stantly on hand, upholstered in Satins, brocatels, Plushes, 
Reps, Hair Cloth, &c. A lirge assortment of these gcode 
alwaysin estore. Gimps, Pins, Bands, Bordering, etc. To- 
gether with a full variety of Kich Lace and Muslin Cur 
tains. Lace and Muslin by the yard, and every descrip- 
tion of Drapery Gocds. 

Upholstery Work promptly attended to by the most 
skillful workmen. Particular attention is given to the 
more intricate part of this business, and the work in point 
of style and finish cannot be surpassed. 

Live Geese Feathers, by the pound, as wanted. 


Pure Curled Hair Mattresses and Feather Beds, always 
in store. 

MR. GEORGE T. BLAKE, who has had many year’ 
experience, has charge of the general arrangements of the 
busivess, and cu’ patrons will find him prompt in attend- 
ing to their orders. 

Nos. 12 to 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


Entrance First door on the left from Washington Street. 
April 1 8mos 





CFOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. The 

Illinois Central R. R. Company is now prepared to 
sell about 1,600,000 acres of CHOICE FARMING LANDS 
in tracts of 40 seres and upwards, on long credits, and at 
low rates of interest. 

These lands were granted by the Government to aid in 
the construction of this Road, snd are among the richest 
and most fertile in the world. They extend from North- 
east and Northwest, through the middle of the State, to 
the extreme South, and include every variety of climate 
and productions found between those paralleis of latitude. 
The Northern —— is chiefly prairie, interspersed with 
fine groves, and in the middle and Southern sections tim- 
ber predominates, alternating with beautiful prairies and 
openings. , 

Thr ciimate is more healthy, mild and equable, than any 
other part of the country—the air is pure and bracing, 
while living streams and springs of excellent water abound. 

Bituminous Coal is extensively mined, and supplies a 
cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points 
at $2 to $4 per toun—and wood can be had at the same rate 
per cord. 

Building Stone of excellent quality also abounds, which 
can be procured for little more than the expense of trans- 
portation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich 
mould trom two to five feet deep, and gently rolling,— 
their contiguity to this Road, by which every facility is 
furnished tur travel and trdnsportation, to the principal 
markets North, South East, West, and the economy with 
which they can be cultivated, render them the most valua 
ble investment that can be found; and present the most 
favorable opportunity, for persons of industrious habits 
and emai!) meaus, to acquire a comfortable indepencence 
in a few years. 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the world— 
and the facility and economy with which the products of 
these lands can be transported to that market, make them 
much more profitable, at the prices asked, than those more 
remote at government rates,—as the additional cost of 
transportation is a perpetual tax on the latter, which must 
be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he receives 
for his grain, &c. 

The Title is Perfect—and when the final payments are 
made, Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by the 
State, and in whom the title is vested, tothe purchasers, 
which convey to them absolute titles in Fee Simple, free 
and clear of every incumbrance, lien or mortgage. 

The prices are from 6 to #30; interest only 3 per cent. 
Twenty per cent. will be deducted from the credit price for 
Cash. 

Those who purchase on long credit, give notes payable 
in 2,3,4 5and 6 years after date. and are required to im 

rove one t nth annually for five years so as to have one- 
naif the land under cultivation, at the end of th. t time. 

Competent Surveyers, will accompany those who wish to 
examine these Lands, free of charge, and aid them in mak- 
< relections. 


he Lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as |. 


those which have been disposed of. 

SgcTionaL Maps will be sentto any one who will en- 
close fifty cents in Postage Stamps, and Books or Pam- 

hlets, containing numerous instances of successful farm- 
ng. signed by respectable and well-known farmers living 
in the neighborhood of the Railroad Lands, throughout 
the State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense 
of harvesting, threshing, etc.,—or any other information— 
will be cheerfully given on application, either personally 
or by letter, in Engiish, krench. or German. addressed to 

JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, Chicago, Lilinois. 

April 165 6mos 





Ovz AIM TO FEED THE HUNGRY. 4A. 
HALL’S Lapigs’ and GentLemen’s lining SALOON. 
These elegant Saloons are centrally located, near Court 
Square, and are fitted up in a style that cannot fail to pleare 
the eeges y, ne, satin ae pms are the best the 
market affords; they are served up after a fashi 
the palate of the most fastidious. ’ ahh ae sae 
The promptand go attention to patrons gives it a do- 
mestic and home-!ike appearance to every guest. A bill of 
fare, with an excel'ent variety, is published daily. A sepa- 
rate Dining Room for the accomodation of ladies. 
Meals at all Hours of the Day. 
A.J HALL, 12 & 14 Niles’ Block, City Hall Avenue. 





Office, 46 Court Street, (Corner of Tremont) Boston. 
Jan 23 





just PUBLISHED, Rev. James Caughey’s 
Great Work, 1KiIOUMPH OF TRUTH, and Continen- 
tal Letters and Sketches, containing a life like portrait of 
the author; with an Introduction by Rey. Jos. Castle, 


For sale at all the Methodist bookstores, and by bookeel- 
lers ee 

HIGGINS & PERKINPINE, Publishers, Philadelphia. 

100) Agente wanted to canvass for this work. 

20.0 sold the first week after publication. 

8d Thousand in press. 

A liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 10w July 1 











T° PURCHASERS OF CARPETING. The 
Sub-cribers inform their friends and the public that 
they have in Store, a most compleie Assortment of 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN CARPETING, for Spring 
Sales. 

Our Stock embraces every variety and description of 
Fabric and Quality, penalty, See ina First Class Carpet 
Store, such as Wiltons, Medallions, Velvets, Tapestries, 
Brussels, Three Ply, Kidderminsters, &o. Also, 

PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, STRAW AND COCOA 
MATYINGS. 

As we import our Foreign Carpets, direct from the best 
manufacturers, we aye enabled to offer those who may favor 
us with a call, the Choicest and Newest Patterne, “at the 
Lowest Cash Prices!” Parties furnishing houses through- 
out, will be dealt with on the most liberal terms. 

JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., Carpet Warehouse, 
283 & 286 Washington St., (a few doors South of Winter 
St.,) Boston. ly April 1 





O THE DEAF—AURICLES. Having sold 
several hundred pairs of the Auricles within \he two 
years, since they were first presented to the notice of the 
public, and having received the highest testimonials of 
their value as an aid to the Deaf, we would again remind 
those inconvenienced with this troub] lefici Ys 
that they may be found at 57 Tremont Street, where ever 
opportunity will be afforded to test their value in each cage. 
Persons ata distance will be supplied with a Descriptive 

Circular by sending a three cent stamp and their address. 

B. 8. CODMAN & CO., 57 Tremont St., Boston. 

May 27 6mos 








BROwn’s CASTORINE—Castor Oil purified 
FoR THE Hair. . 

The Castorine is pleasantly perfumed and deprived of all 
rerinous and disagreeable properties. It has been roid by 
the proprietors fo) several years, and has universally given 
satixtaction, being acknowledged as the purest and most 
perfect Oil for nourishing the Hair, keeping any Jength of 
time without turning rancid. which is @ merit not porressed 
by other Oils, Washes or Pomades; ueed after Hair Dyes 
or Colorings. it renders the Hair soitand glossy. The inju- 
jurious effect of salt water bathing will be obviated by ita 
use. ‘This Oil is particularly recommended to those who 
have lost their Hair by sickness or other causes. For dress- 
ing the Hair and for children’s use. it has no superior. Di- 
rections accompany each bottle for making from the Cas- 
torine a Pomade, Wash or Lustrale for thore who prefer it. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 426 Washngton, opposite 
Essex Street, Boston, Proprietors. 

Sold by all Druggists. 2mo July 8 





AMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, 
A little over one year has elapsed since James Pyle’s 
Dietetic Saleratus was first putin the market, during which 
time Halfa Million pounds have been sold; the greater 
part thereof within the last three months. 
This is unprecedented in the success of new articlee—a 
striking proof of its superiority over common saleratus. 
Every woman that has tried it recommends it to her friends. 
In this way it has been mace known to thousands. who de- 
clare that it excels every other baking material in use. 

It is entirely free from all caustic impurities which in 
common saleratus is so destructive to the digestive organs 
and may be used with as much safety as flour. Heware of 
spurious articles under the name of “ Dietetic.” JAMES 
PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus is packed in pound packages 
with his name thereon without which none is genuine. 

For sale by Levi Bartlett & Co., Emmons, Danforth & 
Scudder, French, Fuller & Fogg, K. D Wintlow & Co., 
and by grocers generally throughout New England. 

March 4 6mo 





NEW YORK CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
Prof. Joun ‘C. Fr+ausoy, A. M, Prrincipal, assisted 
by able Profe-sors and Teachers. 
The Fall Term of this Institution will commence Oct. 
26th. Board and Tuition in Common English, only $22 50 
per quarter of eleven weeks. The Department for Lacies 
is under the immediate superintendence of an eaperienced 
Preceptress. Special atté.tion will be paid to the \oung 
Gentlemen preparing to teach, for the counting-room, or 
for college. To engage rooms, or for circulars, address the 
Principg), at Charlotteville, Schoharie Co.,N. ¥ 
Aug 8m 





HUPSson RIVER INSTITUTE, at Claver- 
. ack.N. Y. Male and Female. Board and ‘Luition, 
$120 per year. Term opens Sept. 18th. 
Gentlemen Instructors in Piano, Music, Painting and 
Modern Languages: Address Rey. Atonzo Fiack, A. M. 
Principal. 4w Aug 19 r 





Terms of the Herald and Journal. 


,_ The Association of brethren who undertake the 
risk and care of publishing this paper, do so solely 
for the benefit of our Church and the cause of Christ, 
without receiving any fee or reward whatever for their 
services. The profits that accrue, after paying the 
necessary expenses of publishing, are paid to the 
New England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence, 
Vermont, and East Maine Conferences. 

1. The Herald and Journal is published weekly, at 
$1.60 per year, invariably in advance. 

2. All Traveling Preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, are authorized Agents, to whom 
payment may be made. 

3. All communications designed for publication 
should be addressed to the Zuitor, and letters on 
business should be addressed to the Agent, at Boston. 
4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other 
matters involving facts, must be accompanied with 
the names of the writers. 

ge We wish agents to be particular to write the 
names of subscribers in full, and the name of the 
Post Office to which papers are to be sent, in such 











Gentlemen’s Entrance No. 14, Ladies No. 12. 
April 29. ly , er 


manner that there can be no misunderstanding. 
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